








A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and _pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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Slightly Exaggerated.... 


Dear Reader, 


Fortunately, the rumors of New 
Outlook's demise which were circulated 
in several papers have been “slightly 
exaggerated,“ as Mark Twain once said, 





Due to the efforts of a few good 
friends we have been able to continue 
publication since our SOS letter in April. 
We have been very much gratified by the 
number of readers who cared enough to sit 
down and write their checks. There may 
have been others who would have liked to 
help but who thought, like the “requiem 
writers,“ that it was too late. The fact 
that we are still appearing proves that 
it is not too late and that our readers 
and friends can still guarantee unhinder- 
ed publication in the future. 


What we need: 





1. Contributions to help cover the 
cost of the many complimentary copies to 
Asian, African and Middle Eastern 
countries; 


2. More subscriptions from indivi- 
duals and groups; 


3. Advertisements. 
Can you help ? 
Sincerely yours, 


THE PUBLISHERS 


























Where will we find an Israeli de Gaulle and an 
Arab Ferhat Abbas ? 


ZE'EV KATZ 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA — ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


ho can still argue that there are 

impasses which cannot be over- 
come ? The French army and the Al- 
gerian nationalists have been at war 
for almost six years. Many French and 
foreign observers have dismissed the 
Algerian problem as a disease without 
a cure. The Algerian affair has divided 
French society, led to two revolts in 
Algeria itself and the danger of two 
civil wars in France. It was the direct 
cause of the end of the Fourth Republic 
and of de Gaulle’s rise to power. 

On the Arab side, as well, the Al- 
gerian affair has led to divisions be- 
tween extremists and moderates and 
to something like civil war: the num- 
ber of Moslems killed by the National- 
ists on charges of treason and the num- 
ber of Moslem soldiers in the French 
auxiliary forces who have fallen in 
the fighting are both quite large. 

The leaders of both sides have sworn 
innumerable times that they would ne- 
ver agree to a compromise; the French 
swore they would never give up 

French Algeria,” while the National- 
ists declared they would not lay down 
their arms before full independence. 

And suddenly — a volte-face. ‘While 


we are writing these lines the first 
preliminary contact between the Alger- 
ian Government-in-Exile and the 
French Government to discuss an arm- 
istice has just been concluded. Despite 
reported Algerian disappointment in the 
preliminary French offers, it seems 
probable that sooner or later an official 
Algerian delegation headed by the Chief 
of the Algerian Government-in-Exile, 
Ferhat Abbas, will go to France 
to meet M. de Gaulle. The path 
from the first contact to the ultimate 
solution of the Algerian problem will 
not be strewn with roses. It would be 
a miracle if a speedy and easy solution 
were found. It is much more realistic 
to expect the discussions to be extend- 
ed, with intermittent breakdowns, cris- 
es, mutual recriminations and possibly 
even temporary resorts to violent con- 
flict. 

Even at the very beginning of the 
contact the extremists of both sides 
have joined in efforts to sabotage it 
at all costs. M. Bidault has called de 
Gaulle a “traitor for agreeing to dis- 
cussions and has demanded that he be 
tried before the Supreme Court. From 
Cairo, where the Algerian Minister of 
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War, M. Belkacem Krim, is now visit- 
ing, we hear expressions of serious 
doubts about the utility and success 
of the talks.-The former Algerian na- 
tionalist leader, Abd Kader, called 
Abbas a “traitor.” 

But whatever course the discussions 
take in the near future, there is a tre- 
mendous importance in the very fact 
that they have begun. The beginning 
of contact at least hints that the prob- 
lem is not as completely hopeless as 
so many have claimed. It makes room 
for realistic hopes that the two sides 
will eventually reach the conclusion that 
neither can completely defeat the other 
and that they must, therefore, come 
to some honorable agreement. 

What can we learn from these de- 
velopments in the Algerian situation ? 
First of all we can draw encourage- 
ment for our belief that there are no 
insoluble problems. We need not, 
therefore, accept the dark forecasts of 
the pessimists — those who personally 
do not desire negotiations or who are 
not prepared to compromise, and who 
argue that hopes for negotiations are 
objectively unrealistic. This meeting be- 
tween the Algerian Nationalists and 
the French has come after years of the 
most cruel conflict, one in which nei- 
ther of the two sides have been very 
particular in choosing their methods. 

Another point which stands out is 
that the contact was made possible be- 
cause a single, specific formula was 
found, the only one on which both 
sides were able to agree: the formula 
of self-determination. Much courage, 
broad political vision, and a readiness 
to take risks for the sake of a solu- 


tion were required to propose this for- 
mula in present-day France and to at- 
tempt to carry it out in Algeria. One 
had to face the possibility of being 
called a “traitor” and the harsh ac- 
cusations of opponents on both sides. 
The leaders of the Algerian National- 
ists needed courage when they agreed 
to go to France and discuss an arm- 
istice while independence was still far 
off. But the formula of self-determina- 
tion which was accepted by both sides 
made honorable discussions possible. 


s there such a formula which could 

break the deadlock and lead to some 
first contact between Israel and the 
Arabs, and thus lead the way to agree- 
ment ? Opinions concerning this are 
divided not only within Israeli public 
opinion in general, but even among 
the editors of New Outlook. In this 
writer's opinion, however, there is such 
a formula — Israeli recognition of the 
Arab refugees’ right to self-determina- 
tion. By this recognition Israel would 
obligate itself to accept those refugees 
who desired to return for resettlement, 
with the reservation that this would be 
carried out in accordance with Israel's 
economic absorptive capacity and secur- 
ity situation. 

This is not the place to enter into 
details such as the number of those 
who will desire to return. But it ap- 
pears that the refugees may have to 
choose between the following two al- 
ternatives. The first is resettlement in Is- 
rael — resettlement since there will not 
be any possibility of returning to homes 
and villages which for the most part 
either no longer exist or have been 





oe 
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re-occupied and changed beyond re- 
cognition. This settlement will require 
a number of years, since Israel will be 
able to absorb any sizable number of 
refugees only within ten or fifteen 
years. Their other possibility will be to 
receive immediate and generous com- 
pensation to enable them to resettle in 
the Arab countries, many of them per- 
haps in the non-Israeli part of Greater 
Palestine, including Jordan. Some ex- 
perts estimate that under these condi- 
tions the predominant majority of the 
refugees will settle in the Arab count- 
ries over the years. 

Israel’s acceptance of this formula, 
the way France accepted the principle 
of  self-determination for 
would 


Algeria, 
require real courage. There 
would have to be a readiness to face 
charges of treason, political crises, and 
many disappointments and difficulties. 
At the present moment, however, there 
does not seem to be any other formula 
which could be the corner-stone of an 
agreement between Israel and its neigh- 
bors. As in the French example, an 
Israeli acceptance of the formula of 
self-determination for the Palestinian 
refugees would inevitably lead to con- 
tacts between Israel and the Arabs: in 
Arab-Israeli committees to coordinate 
settlement programs, the distribution 
of compensation, the establishment of 
compensation agencies with Israeli par- 
ticipation in the Arab countries (along 
the lines of the Israeli Reparations 
Delegation in Cologne), etc. Isn’t it 
obvious that in the changed atmosphere 
of joint-Arab Israeli efforts for refugee 
settlement, Israel could demand the 
end of the blockade of the Suez Canal 


and of the economic boycott as a con- 
dition for the solution of the refugee 
problem and the ending of inimical 
actions and propaganda ? 

During the first stage Israel should, 
in my opinion, renew the “unification 
of families” program for a_ period 
of a year or so as a gesture of good- 
will. In the improved atmosphere that 
would ensue the solution of the refugee 
problem by resettlement in Israel and 
in the Arab countries could begin, ei- 
ther after direct Israeli-Arab negotia- 
tions, or after agreement through in- 
termediaries. Israel must be flexible 
and not demand official talks or a 
peace agreement from the very be- 
ginning, as a condition for the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem. In fact, 
insisting on such negotiations may have 
the opposite result: it may wreck the 
hopes of peace and of a solution of 
the refugee problem. Sometimes the 
best method seems to be for Israel 
and the Arabs to work each from 
their own ends, basing themselves on 
a tacit agreement arrived at through 
intermediaries. 

Great daring and revolutionary acts, 
however, require great men of vision. 
De Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas fulfilled 
these roles in France and Algeria. We 
do not know if they will succeed in 
their task, but they apparently have 
determined to try and to invest all 
possible efforts for that end. 

Where, throughout this Middle East 
with its refugee camps, battlefields and 
military training camps on both sides 
of the Sand Curtain, will we find an 
Israeli de Gaulle and an Arab Ferhat 
Abbas ? 








Turkey’s generals have taken over, What will they 
do to solve the problems which led to the revolt? 


MORDEHAI NAHUMI 


TURKEY'S GENERALS TAKE OVER 


i main factors brought down the 
Menderes Government. One was the 
students, acting in this respect as the 
vanguard of the majority of the Turk- 
ish intellectual class, who rebelled and 
demonstrated against the abolition of 
civil liberties; they were also indignant 
about what they considered Menderes’ 
betrayal of the principles of the secular 
state as laid down by Kemal Atatiirk, 
reflected by the large-scale building of 
mosques and the encouragement of the 
Moslem clergy. 

The other factor was the officers, 
and especially the younger ones, who 
largely shared the feelings of the de- 
monstrating students; Menderes’ attempt 
to use the army to quell the demonstra- 
tion turned them definitely against the 
government which had tried to oppose 
the army to the people. 

In Turkey's larger cities, and espec- 
ially Istanbul and Ankara, the de- 
monstrating students and the army un- 
doubtedly enjoyed the close or partial 
sympathy of the great majority of the 
population. The villagers, on whom 
Menderes had counted for support, 
were unable or unwilling to come to 
his rescue. The discontent in the cities 


had grown immensely during the past 
years. As a consequence of inflation, 
the cost of living had risen steeply 
while wages and salaries remained 
frozen; since 1958 there had _ been 
growing unemployment as a result of 
the strict deflationary measures taken 
by Menderes, largely under American 
pressure. 

The chief opposition, the Republican 
Peoples’ Party, had no part in organiz- 
ing the demonstrations or in preparing 
the coup d’état, though Menderes’ re- 
pressive measures against this party and 
its venerable leader, Ismet Inénii, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the storm. 
There is no doubt that if the new gov- 
ernment set up by the army kept its 
first promise to organize new elections 
within a short time and to pass the 
reins over to the victorious party, the 
Republican Peoples’ Party would come 
to power. It is the only organized 
political force in the country now that 
the Democratic Party has been struck 
down and hundreds of its leaders arrest- 
ed. However, it has become clear by 
now that the officers who control 
Turkey through their Committee for 
National Unity do not intend to hold 
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elections soon. The provisional con- 
stitution, prepared at the Committee's 
demand by a group of professors and 
jurists, does not indicate when the 
elections will take place and no elec- 
tion law is yet in preparation. ‘Sover- 
eign power’ remains in the hands of 
the “Committee for National Unity,” 
now enlarged to 38 (instead of 21) 
officers, though 12 former members, 
mainly the younger ones, left because 
of their refusal to take an oath to the 
new constitution. The Giirsel Govern- 
ment — composed one-quarter of officers 
and three-quarters of civilian non-party 
“technicians” —is simply an executive 
arm of the Committee, whose attributes 
and composition are very similar to 
the Egyptian “Revolutionary Command 
Council.” 

Hundreds of governors, high offic- 
ials and managers of banks and state 
enterprises belonging to the deposed 
Democratic Party (but also including 
some members of the Republican 
Peoples’ Party) are now under investiga- 
tion for charges of inefficiency, abuses 
and corruption. The High Court has 
been reformed to deal with the politic- 
al trials of the former rulers; the fact 
that the recourse to executive grace 
against its verdicts has been abolished 
may be an indication of future death 
sentences. Nor does it seem that the 
Republican Peoples’ Party finds any 
particular favor with the new regime. 
Its political activities have not been 
resumed and its request to convene a 
party congress has not been granted. 
There have been various hints from 
members of the C.N.U. and even from 
the Head of State and Prime Minister, 


General Giirsel himself, of the possibil- 
ity of a new party being created in due 
course to represent the idea of national 
unity. The duration of the provisional 
regime, until elections, has never been 
defined. 


he C.N.U. has inherited from the 

Menderes regime an extremely dif- 
ficult economic and financial situation, 
and the Government has already an- 
nounced its intention of dealing with 
it energetically. The total public debt, 
both foreign and domestic, approaches 
2.5 billion dollars; 1.4 billion dollars 
of this are foreign debts, more than 
half of which are due for repayment 
by 1965. The current budget deficit is 
about 40 dollars and the 
accumulated deficit for the years of the 


million 


Menderes regime approaches 250 mil- 
lion dollars. The new Government in- 
tends to re-examine all the numerous 
and sometimes extravagant develop- 
ment projects of the Menderes Gov- 
ernment, some of which were begun 
and some only announced, and which, 
in conception and execution, were 
characterized by inordinate spending, 
electoral considerations and corruption. 
It is the present Government's intention 
eventually to work out a new com- 
prehensive and coordinated develop- 
ment program. In any case it seems 
that the large-scale rebuilding of Istan- 
bul (carried out without any considera- 
tion for the needs of those who had 
to leave homes scheduled to be de- 
stroyed to make room for broad avenues 
and new quarters) will be brought to 
a halt, and the fantastic project of a 
road bridge over the Bosphorus aband- 
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oned. Many of the industrial and 
harbor-building projects will probably 
be drastically revised, if not completely 
scrapped, whenever it is found that 
they are either uneconomical or con- 
ceived without due regard for con- 
siderations of material supply, 
transport and marketing. The Govern- 
ment has also announced that it will 
not raise the purchase price paid by 
Government boards for agricultural 
products, as promised by the Menderes 


Government in preparation for the new 
elections. 


raw 


All these are simply 
measures” 


“emergency 
to overcome the most im- 
mediate difficulties. But it is very 
possible that the new “transitory” re- 
gime will try its hand at solving some 
of the more fundamental problems of 
the Turkish economy and society. It 
will do this without recourse to elec- 
tions and political parties, but simply 
by trying to mobilize non-party experts 
and technicians — domestic, and to 
some extent perhaps, even foreign. It 
seems that the younger officers in 
particular are in favor of embarking 
on such a long-term activity, contend- 
ing that otherwise the country will once 
more fall into the hands of corrupt 
politicians, with the danger of econom- 
ic and social chaos looming ahead. 


WwW: must acknowledge that Turkey’s 
fundamental problems are ex- 
tremely general. 70% of the population 
is still illiterate and in almost a third 
of Turkey's 40,000 villages there are 
no schools. By guaranteeing the farmers 
an inflated price for their marketed 
produce, at the expense of the state 


budget and the town population, the 
Menderes Government succeeded in 
extending the sown area under wheat 
by as much as 40%, though at least 
one-third of Turkey’s peasants still have 
almost nothing to market. The fleet of 
42,000 tractors (also created largely at 
budget expense) is almost entirely in 
the hands of landlords and wealthy 
farmers of the Aegean and Mediter- 
ranean provinces, not of the inland 
Anatolian peasants, who continue to 
work with their wooden ploughs (only 
one-third of the millions of ploughs in 
use are of iron). U.N. experts have 
already stated their opinion that this 
haphazard mechanization has not help- 
ed to increase yields very much; it in- 
creased the sown area, but also the 
dangers of erosion and deforestation. 
Acre-yields remain lower than most in 
Europe. Almost no fertilizers are yet in 
use (the average is 1 kg. per hectare). 
There is too little, if any, care for 
reafforestation and planned irrigation. 
Livestock raising and milk and meat 
production have even fallen. The Turk- 
ish cow only gives about 400 liters of 
milk a year. 

Turkish more than 
tripled its output since before the war 
and almost doubled it since 1950 
(Menderes’ arrival to power), and the 
number of employed in industry now 
approaches 1.2 million. But although it 
has gone up by a quarter since 1950, 
productivity per employee is still only 
about 15% of the level in industrially- 
developed countries. Wage levels are 
extremely low, there is practically no 
trade union activity and strikes are not 
permitted. 


industry has 
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Population growth in Turkey is among 
the highest in the world (3% per 
year), but neither the slow industrial 
expansion (even now the industrially- 
employed form only 9% of the gain- 
fully employed population) nor the 
primitive level of agriculture allow for 
the absorption of additional labor. The 
open unemployment in the towns and 
the concealed unemployment in the 
countryside are very large and on the 
rise. It only remains to add_ that 
Turkey’s per capita annual income is 
$120, lower than any country in Europe 
except perhaps Portugal. 

The Turkish political parties have 
not shown the ability to deal with all 
these weighty problems; neither the Re- 
publican Peoples’ Party, whose dynam- 
ism was practically exhausted by the 
'30’s, mor the Democratic Party that 
came to power in 1950. And yet it may 
be asked whether these problems can 
be faced and solved effectively without 
the participation of organized social 
forces, by a “benevolent government” 
of army officers and ‘“‘non-pariy tech- 
nicians.” It is not to be forgotten that 
despite their defects, political parties 


and political and electoral activities 
have now become familiar to the Turk- 
ish people. Will the officers’ junta now 
in power be prepared to allow new 
parties and new political forces to 
organize and to come into the open? 
What will happen to the one million 
industrial workers, to their right to 
trade union and even political organiza- 
tion? And what will be done to organ- 
ize and to activate the millions of 
peasants who have, under every regime 
until now, only been a target for 
oppression by local and political bosses 
and — from time to time — for electoral 
demagogy ? 

We have not touched here at all 
on the problem of heavy military over- 
head (Turkey has proportionately the 
largest army in NATO, and its military 
budget, despite American aid, is al- 
most 50% of the total budget), or on 
the problems connected with Turkey's 
foreign policy, which will inevitably 
crop up if the new regime goes about 
its cleaning up thoroughly. But even 
from what has been said it is clear that 
the new regime is confronted with a 
series of weighty problems. 








The second anniversary of the Iraqi revolution 
finds Iraq in the midst of a struggle for power. 


AMNON KAPELIUK 


IRAQ’S TANGLED POLITICS 


- bi years have elapsed since the Re- 
volution of July 14 in Baghdad, 
but troubled Iraq is far from tranquil- 
ity. General Abd el-Karim Kassem still 
rules Iraq despite the attempts to over- 
throw him by revolt or assassination. 
But it would not be correct to consider 
Kassem an absolute ruler. He is rather 
a common denominator for the differ- 
ent and contending tendencies, and he 
continues to dominate by maneuvering 
between the opposing forces. 

Two main camps are contending for 
the support of the Iraqi population. 
One camp is the Communists (more 
precisely the party of Zaki Khairi) and 
their supporters, together with the 
Kurdish National Democrats. The other 
camp is made up of anti-Communists, 
and includes extremist Moslem ele- 
ments, the members of the nationalist 
“Istiqlal” Party, and the right wing of 
the National Democratic Party. 

As we recall, the revolution was 
followed by the establishment of a 
coalition of all the parties — National 
Istiqlal, Ba’th, and the 
Kurdish Democrats, with the support 
of the Communists. One after another, 
the leaders of both left and right have 


Democrats, 


been removed from office, leaving only 
the National Democratic Party — itself 
undergoing a severe crisis — within 
the Kassem government. The Ba’th was 
removed following Aref’s arrest, the 
Istiqlal following the Shawwaf revolt 
in Mosul, when its leader, Faiq es- 
Samarrai, Iraq’s ambassador to Cairo, 
supported the rebels. As we have said, 
the National Democratic Party has also 
undergone a severe crisis, a result of 
the legalization of political parties, which 
was revealed during the party congress 
in May 1960. 

The congress saw three factions com- 
peting for control. One faction was led 
by the leftist Kamel Chaderchi, who 
favored cooperation with the Commun- 
ists and the end of the military regime. 
A second faction was headed by the 
former Finance Minister, Muhammad 
Hadid, one of Kassem’s supporters. The 
third faction was an independent one. 
The Congress concluded with the 
victory of Chaderchi, and as a result 
Hadid and some of his supporters left 
the party, while more left elements 
joined it once again. But despite the 
blows this party has suffered it still 
seems to be the only one legally active 
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in Iraq. The other parties are either 
formally illegal (like Zaki Khairy’s 
party, which is the Communist Party 
recognized by the world Communist 
movement), or exist only on paper 
(like Daud  es-Sayegh’s Communist 
Party, established with Kassem’s bles- 
sing). 


G eneral Kassem’s difficulties have 
increased during the past year and 
he seems to have decided to try to save 
his regime by following in the foot- 
steps of his own arch-enemy — Colonel 
Abd en-Nasser. We are not referring 
only to the strategy of emphasizing 
foreign affairs of only secondary im- 
portance to Iraq itself, such as the pre- 
parations for the establishment of the 
“Palestinian Republic,’ or the unifica- 
tion of the “Fertile Crescent.” Kassem 
apparently has also adopted Nasset’s in- 
ternational orientation and his attitude 
towards the Communists for his own use. 

We must of course be wary of 
making schematic comparisons, especially 
if we remember that his line is still 
not a firm one — ironically enough be- 
cause of his Cairene teacher’s adherents’ 
attacks on his regime... But on general 
lines we can already say with certainty 
that the strategy which the ruler of 
Baghdad has adopted for his own is 
similar to the U.A.R.’s. In foreign policy 
there is a growing tendency in Baghdad 
to maintain an equilibrium between the 
West and the Soviet Union and China, 
in place of the pro-Soviet emphasis 
dominant until a short time ago. A 
complementary and parallel revision can 
also be found on the Soviet side, though 


the Soviet Union does still hold its 
leading position in trade with Iraq 
and in furnishing large-scale economic 
assistance. We can mention, for ex- 
ample, the 500-million ruble loan for 
12 years, for the establishment of 14 
heavy and light industrial enterprises, 
a steel plant, shipyard, etc. During re- 
cent months, however, Western com- 
merce with Iraq has grown in volume, 
to the accompaniment of repeated 
assertions by Iraqi leaders of Iraq's 
friendship with all countries. The latest 
example of this coming to terms with 
the West has been the cultural agree- 
ment signed with Great Britain. During 
the formal signing, the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister, Hachem Jawad, made a speech 
in which he admitted that Great Britain 
must be given the credit for Iraq’s 
progress. Jawad himself was one of 
Harold Laski’s pupils. 

It may be pointed out that it is 
easier for Iraq to conduct a “positive 
neutralist” policy than it is for the 
U.A.R., which requires assistance in 
both capital and experts, while Iraq 
only needs experts and is therefore less 
dependent on foreign support. 

On the domestic front, there is 
no longer any doubt that General 
Kassem has taken an anti-Communist 
position, and in so doing has blunt- 
ed Nasser’s “Communist 
Nasser found 
it comparatively easy, Kassem faces 
a strong 


taunts of 
Kassem.” But while 
well-organized Commun- 
ist organization, experienced in persecu- 
tion and well-rooted in the population. 
Only a year ago it was still the strong- 
est organization in the country and its 
leaders controlled propaganda outlets 
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and tens of influential organizations 
covering almost the whole population. 
In his struggle against this kind of 
Organization Kassem could not start 
with a frontal attack as Nasser had 
done. He had to borrow his tactics from 
the imperialist school and divide and 
tule. The first step was to legalize only 
the small group of dissident Communists 
led by Daud es-Sayegh, who were label- 
ed by one of the organs of the world 
Communists as a “group that had be- 
trayed the principles of Marxism.” At 
the same time the authorities refused 
to grant a permit to the veteran, large 
and recognized party, ever though 
it had 
some of the clauses of its program 
according to the official demands. 
This apparent split in the Communist 
ranks was the “green light” for the 
anti-Communist elements in Iraq. The 


changed its mame _ and 


verbal attacks soon became fights in 
the street, with the climax on May 
First, when tens of individuals were 
killed and wounded. The official reac- 
tion symptomatic — _ increased 
attacks on the Communists, closure of 
branches of the Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and Trade Unions, arrest 
of party officials in various parts of 
the country, and the prohibition in 
various places of the distribution of the 
party paper, Ittihad esh-Sha’b. 


was 


here have also been some interest- 

ing developments in the courts, 
which have attracted much attention 
not as a vehicle of justice but as a 
reflection of the trends of thought of 
the ruling circles. The most striking 
phenomenon has been the decreasing 


popularity of the propagandist cum 
judge, Mahdawi, who has been con- 
sidered to be an open supporter of the 
Communists. His trials, which attracted 
wide attention, are now less popular, 
and are no longer televised. On the 
other hand, 66 Communists have been 
placed on trial in Baghdad, charged 
with having established a 
tribunal” 


“workers 
which executed 17 persons 
during Shawwaf’s revolt in Mosul last 
year. Those on trial include the head 
of the semi-military “Popular Resist- 
ance,” which was ordered disbanded a 
few months ago. Other Communists 
are being tried for murders in Kirkuk 
and elsewhere. A few have already 
been sentenced to death, but Kassem 
has announced that execution of the 
sentences will ‘meanwhile’ be held up. 

But, even if he could do so, General 
Kassem cannot afford to repress the 
Communists completely, for fear of los- 
ing his ability to maneuver. Whenever 
the right-wing nationalists become too 
vigorous and overstep themselves, he 
looses the reins on the Communists a 
little. But one thing is clear: it is 
General Kassem’s control over the army 
which still gives him his main strength, 
and this dependency will increase as 
the party struggles become more acute. 
The past history of the Middle East has 
shown, however, that the army remains 
loyal until... the success of the latest 
revolt. And no one can foretell when 
that will come. Iraq’s lack of stability, 
as compared with the U.A.R., is a 
permanent temptation for various 
groups to try their luck. General Kassem 
can only tread his wary way and hope 
for the best. 























Recent events in Turkey have drawn attention to 
the problems of the Turkish national revolution. 


URIEL HEYD 


CULTURAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN TURKEY * 


he “homeland,” the country in which the nation evolved in ancient times, in 

which it has established its geographical center and in which its unique and 
specific culture has been created, plays an important role in every national move- 
ment and modern culture. 

Turkey is a land with a history and culture stretching back more than 4,000 
years. But the Turks, rhe inhabitants and rulers of this land, have shared only a 
small part of this illustrious past. The Hittites and Phrygians, the Lydians and the 
Persians, the Greeks, Romans and Byzantines ruled Anatolia and enriched it with 
magnificent cultural treasures before the first Turkish invasion took place in the 
11th century A.D. The Turkification of the country was only completed in the 
present century, with the disappearance of the Armenian minority in the East and 
the Greek minority in the West; there still is a large Kurdish community in 
eastern Anatolia. 

On the other hand, the number of Turks living within the boundaries of the 
Turkish Republic — about 27 million — is considerably smaller than those living 
outside it in the Balkan countries, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, and 
the Western provinces of China. All these territories contain inhabitants of 
Turkish origin, whose languages are similar to the Turkish spoken in Turkey. 

Politically speaking, the founders of modern Turkey surrendered all their 
predecessors’ Pan-Turkish and Turanian aspirations when they created modern 
Turkey and announced their intention of basing their nationalism on Anatolia. 
But during the German invasion of the Soviet Union in World War II the Pan- 
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Turkish movement in Turkey showed signs of life again. The Nazi conquest of 
Turkish-populated areas, such as the Crimean Peninsula, and the German army’s 
advance to Azerbaidjan and other Turkish centers aroused certain hopes of 
establishing a large Turkish federation or confederation under Ankara’s leader- 
ship. On the defeat of the Nazis, this movement collapsed: its clubs and news- 
papers were closed, and many of its leaders were tried. Culturally, however, the 
Turks are still interested in closer ties between Turkey and their fellow Turks, 
stemming from the same race and speaking the same language, on the other side 
of the Soviet, Iraqi and Iranian borders. Some time ago the Secretary General of 
the Turkish Language Academy in Ankara participated in the celebrations of the 
400th anniversary of the death of Fuzuli, the great Turkish poet from Azerbaidjan, 
who is considered a great national poet in Turkey as well. These celebrations 
were held in Baku, with the participation of official representatives form all parts 
of the Turkish world. According to the report published by the Language Aca- 
cemy’s Secretary in the Turkish press, he was warmly received and discussed 
the possibility of cultural cooperation with Turkish writers and scholars living in 
the Soviet Union. 

Contemporary Turkey is not the original homeland of the Turks, and con- 
stitutes only a small part of the Turkish world, a sort of protuberance on its 
Western tip. This fact poses a problem for Turkish nationalism, but does not 
noticeably hinder cultural developments in Turkey. Far more serious is another 
problem: the absence of a continuous national culture. 

It is commonly thought in the West that the Turks (the reference being to 
the only Turks with whom the West is acquainted, namely the Ottoman Turks) 
were a nation of good soldiers which established a large empire, but were never 
classed among the nations of great cultural standing. This is completely erroneous. 
The Ottoman Empire, which at its zenith extended from the borders of Austria 
to Yemen and from the Atlas Mountains to the Caspian Sea, would not have 
existed for six hundred years had the Turks not also displayed considerable political 
skill and administrative ability. The Ottomans registered significant and original 
achievements in the training of highly-educated officials and religious function- 
aries, and made weighty contributions to the development of Moslem law. For 
many centuries Istanbul was one of the principal cultural-centers of the entire Orient. 
Anyone who has ever visited the Seljuk medreses (colleges) and khans (inns) in 
Anatolia or the Ottoman mosques and palaces in Istanbul, toured Turkish museums 
cf ceramics, carpets, wood and metal-work, clothes and embroidery, worked in the 
libraries of Istanbul, which are among the richest in the Moslem world, heard 
the music of the dervish orders, or seen Anatolian folk dances, will not agree 
that the Turks never created an important culture. The six volumes of the history 
of Ottoman poetry, by E.J.W. Gibb, and the huge historical literature created in 
the Ottoman empire are adequate proof of the fact that the Turks created a vital 
literature as well. 
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It is, however, true that in many fields their cultural achievements were less 
original than those of the Arabs and the Persians. The Ottoman Turks’ culture 
was a Moslem one, based on the Moslem religion and on the existing literature 
in Arabic and Persian, the classic languages of the Ottomans. The Turkish no- 
mads abandoned most of their original traditions when they accepted the religion 
of Mohammed and took up permanent residence in the lands of Islam. The 
Ottomans, who regarded themselves as the heirs of the Byzantine Empire, cut almost 
all their ties with the Turks in Central Asia, from whom they were separated 
by the hostile Persian kingdom. Thus the intelligentsia in the Ottoman Empire 
created a culture of a high order, but one which was not nationally Turkish. 


In Search of a National Culture 


. a the 18th century these intellectual strata have come into increasing contact 
with the West, and the growing influence of the European powers has rocked 
the traditional culture to its foundations. But the new cultural values were no 
more national than the old ones. The Persian influence in poetry was replaced by 
French influence; Islamic law was replaced by European law books; and the higher 
layers of Ottoman society adapted themselves to the ways of the West in every 
respect. 

Thus this process of cultural Westernization did not solve the central cultural 
problem facing the Ottoman Turks — the contrast between the town, and particular- 
ly the urban intelligensia, and the village. The Ottoman Empire maintained 
what virtually amounted to two separate cultures: that of the upper classes 
and that of the masses. This contrast revealed itself in all 


aspects of 

cultural life. 
In the religious sphere, the w/ema — the guardians of Sunni Moslem con- 
servatism — clashed with the mystic movements, which were predominantly anti- 


nomian, and largely Shi’ite—basing themselves on the dervish orders and em- 
bracing millions of followers. In the sphere of literature the classic divam liter- 
ature, which flourished during the Ottoman era, imitated Persian poetry in 
depicting an idealistic world in a flowery style which was astonishingly polished 
and musical. Its language, almost wholly Arabic and Persian, was not intelligible 
to the masses. However, independently a rich folk literature, including folk 
songs, tales about national heroes, dervish songs and popular plays, developed. Its 
themes are usually taken from real life, and the language employed is simple, 
direct and naive, sometimes even primitive and coarse, and always much more 
Turkish than the classical literature. 

These contrasts, which are also revealed in music and other spheres, have 
been given artistic expression in the Turkish puppet shows. These performances 
center round a clash between two main characters: Hadjivad, the intellectual who 
is rather a pathetic figure and an object of fun, and Karagét, the charming man 
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of the people, who cannot understand the former's high-flown language but is 
able to outwit him thanks to his natural vitality and cunning. 

Thus the inhabitants of modern Turkey inherited from the rulers of the 
Ottoman Empire not only serious political, economic and social problems, but also 
formidable cultural problems. Atatiirk and his associates sought the panacea for 
all the ills which beset the “sick man of Europe” in secular nationalism. Following 
the ideas propounded by Ziya Gék-Alp and other thinkers of the period of the 
Young Turks, they demanded that the cultural life of the new republic be based 
on original Turkish elements. In their opinion these elements could be found in 
two ways: by returning to the pre-Islamic Turkish heritage, and by developing 
the folklore of the Anatolian villagers. At the beginning of the 1930's Atatiirk 
initiated an energetic program directed at the implementation of these two aims. 

The first step was the establishment of the Turkish Historical Society (today 
the Tiirk Tarih Kurumu) in 1931, one of whose main objectives was research 
into the history and culture of the Turks before they became converted to Islam. 
Further, various peoples who had attained great cultural achievements in ancient 
times — the Sumerians, and, even more important from the standpoint of 
modern Anatolian patriotism, the Hittites — were numbered among the forebears 
of the Turkish people. The names of the two large national banks — Siimer 
(Sumerian) Bank and Eti (Hittite) Bank — are indicative of this approach, One 
by-product was that several orientalists who had been forced to leave Hitler's 
Germany found a refuge in the University of Ankara, where, at Atatiirk’s invita- 
tion, they established special departments in their respective fields. 

This sudden interest in the Turks’ distant past, as well as in the history of 
various peoples of antiquity claimed to be related to the Turks, has since been 
reflected in the country’s school textbooks and widely accepted by the masses of 
the population. The new orientation had far-reaching results in the historical con- 
sciousness of the modern Turks, which has changed completely. ‘‘National” 
history for the Ottomans began at the beginning of the 14th century, with the 
establishment of the Ottoman dynasty; they were willing at best to include in this 
the history of the Islamic peoples who preceded them. Today, however, the young 
Turk considers himself to be a son of an ancient nation which had spread out 
from its distant homeland — present-day Mongolia — in stormy expeditions of 
conquest to the four corners of the globe. The Turkish Government has erected a 
magnificent museum of Hittite art in Ankara, and many important excavations are 
being undertaken today by Turkish archaeologists in various parts of Anatolia. 
Archaeology has not yet become the most popular science in Turkey, as it is in 
Israel, but there as well as here there is an increasing desire to foster the nation’s 
ties with its country by unearthing the vanished national glories of the past. 

The desire to turn Turkey into an important tourist center has added material 
incentive encouraging the diligent preservation of the relics of the past. The 
Government does not direct its attention only to those antiquities connected with 
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Turkish history. Hagia Sophia, the wonderful Byzantine Hagia church which was 
used as a mosque for almost 500 years, was made into a museum by Atatiirk. In 
recent years beautiful Byzantine mosaics have been unearthed or uncovered in 
various parts of Turkey. The most striking example of this new and, from a 
Moslem standpoint, revolutionary approach to Christian relics is the reconstruction 
of what Christian tradition believes to have been the home of the Virgin Mary in 
Ephesus, in Western Anatolia. Christian pilgrimages to this holy site are now 
actively supported by the Turkish authorities. There is no doubt that this positive 
attitude to archaeological remains from all periods will in the course of time 
influence the rank and file of the Turkish people, broaden its cultural horizons 
and strengthen its national and religious tolerance. 

No less noteworthy than this new interest in the Turks’ pre-Islamic past and 
the ancient history of Turkey itself is the effort made by national leaders to 
arouse enthusiasm for Turkish folklore and the folk culture of the Anatolians. 
Here too there was a complete about-face. Until the end of the 19th century the 
Ottoman intellectuals considered the epithet ‘“Turk” an insult, equivalent to 
calling someone an ignorant and boorish peasant. The first reformers concentrated 
their efforts on bringing a degree of urban civilization to the backward rural 
population. Atatiirk, however, declared the villagers to be the masters of modern 
Turkey, and ordered scientists, writers and artists to go out to the Anatolian 
villages in order to seek the soul of the Turkish nation, the pure national culture 
which had not been contaminated by foreign influences. This romantic appeal of 
Atatiirk’s led to the first serious scientific studies of the rich Turkish folklore and 
a considerable number of books describing village life in Anatolia; outside Turkey 
the best-known of these is Mahmud Makal’s “Our Village.” 


Reviving the Turkish Language 


he question of language is an excellent touchstone of the new trends in 

Turkish culture. Ottoman Turkish, which was the written language of the 
Turks since the 14th century, had very many Arabic and Persian words. Unlike 
the Latin and French words in English, these foreign words retained their 
original form, grammatical structure and even some syntactical features in Turkish. 
This literary language was a mongrel tongue which could only be mastered by 
someone who knew Arabic and Persian, and therefore was understood by only 
a small strata of intellectuals. 

The first steps towards the creation of a simpler and more national literary 
language were taken by the Young Turks. But Atatiirk went much further. 
In 1928 he replaced the Arabic script, which symbolized the cultural unity of 
the Islamic peoples, by Latin characters. Four years later, in 1932, the Turkish 
leader summoned an impressive conference on the future Turkish language. 
Meeting in Istanbul’s Palace of the Sultans, the conference decided to create a 
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new national language to replace Ottoman Turkish. The Turkish Language 
Academy, elected on the same occasion, was charged with systematically collect- 
ing forgotten Turkish words which could replace foreign words. Since that time 
teams of research workers and teachers have been busy examining ancient 
Turkish texts and compiling lists of the Turkish words which went out of 
current use in the literary language. 

Even more sensational and unorthodox was the activity in the other direction. 
Immediately after the close of the conference, the Turkish Government published 
an order enlisting the aid of the civil service all over the country in order to 
collect all the Turkish words in current use among the ordinary folk of the 
country but not used in literature. In every vilayet a language committee was 
set up: this usually included the Governor of the region, the mayors, the army 
commanders, the directors of the Education and Health Ministries and the 
school principals, and its task was to supervise the collection of the words. The 
work itself was conducted by the school teachers, who filled in cards for all 
the words which fitted the requirements. These cards were forwarded to the 
local coordinators, examined briefly and then sent to the Turkish Language 
Academy in Ankara. During the first year of the scheme’s operation over 100,000 
cards were collected. There activities were carried out with great enthusiasm, 
but not always with the same degree of scientific knowledge. 

On the basis of the results achieved by this survey, the Academy took the 
next step: it discarded foreign terms and replaced them with Turkish words. 
All government departments cooperated in this task. Hundreds of new terms 
were introduced into school and university textbooks and civil service usage. 
In 1945 these activities reached their peak with the publication of a new 
version of the Turkish constitution, in which Arabic and Persian words were 
reduced to a minimum. 

However, in the 1940's, after Atatiirk’s death, the resistance to this purist 
language reform intensified. Many of the intellectuals claimed that it was 
impossible to create a new language according to instructions from higher up 
and by the use of Governmental pressure. Others regretted the elimination of 
Arabic and Persian words which had been used by the Turkish people for 
hundreds of years, and saw this as a radical and destructive break with the 
spiritual heritage of the past. Other circles, particularly at the universities, 
thought that the whole movement was superfluous. They claimed that in the 
field of scientific terminology, for example, the reformers wanted to create new 
Turkish terms instead of accepting the international terms which — irt the 
Turkish professors’ opinion — would have brought Turkish scientists and 
intellectuals closer to scientific literature in Western languages and cultural life 
in Europe and the United States in’ general. 

This criticism accurately reflects a new stage in the cultural development 
cf contemporary Turkey. During the period of Atatiirk and Inénii, and to a 
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considerable extent as the result of their revolution, a Turkish-Moslem bourgeoisie 
was created. (In former times most of the free professions and key position’ 
in trade, commerce and industry had been occupied by foreigners and members 
of the non-Moslem minority groups.) This bourgeoisie began to demand its 
share in the government of the state, until then the exclusive province of the 
bureaucracy and the officer class. The rise of the new middle class, which led 
to the Democratic Party’s victory in the 1950 elections, found expression in the 
country’s cultural life as well. The members of this class advocated greater 


freedom and the development of cultural life without undue interference on the 
part of the state. 


The Role of Islam 


* phenomenon heralded the beginning of a new period in Turkey's cultural 
life. In the past, since the beginning of the Westernization process in the 
18th century, all the important changes in Turkey had been directed from the 
top down. Most of the changes had not been the result of an inner struggle 
and the rise of new classes, such as the middle and working classes in the West. 
These changes were imposed on the Turkish people by revolutionary and far- 
seeing reformers, assisted by a small group of educated officers and officials. 
Atatiirk and Inémii, like Sultan Selim III and Sultan Mahmud II, introduced 
their reforms before the social conditions for them were ripe, and before the 
country was ready for them. There was genuine spiritual ferment, ideological 
struggle and a free debate on basic social and cultural problems only for a 
short period between the Young Turks’ revolt in 1908-9 and the final collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire ten years later. In the days of the Tanzimat and again 
in the era of Atatiirk and Inénii, the progresive Turkish intelligentsia did not 
pave new paths, but as a general rule only propagated the rulers’ ideas and 
assisted in their implementation. 

The process of liberalization and democratization which began at the end of 
World War II aroused the hope that in the field of cultural life as well the 
state would free the intelligentsia from its patronage and supervision, In the 
last few years there has been an increasingly bitter debate in the Turkish press 
centering round the question of the nature of the national culture and especially 
the status of religion. After Atatiirk’s death even the ultra-nationalistic groups 
began to agree that modern culture could not be based on a revival of pre- 
Islamic Turkish traditions and the development of the treasures of folk art. 

The more the attempts made in these directions revealed themselves as 
artificial or sterile, the more the previously negative attitude to the Ottoman 
past slowly became one of appreciation and pride. A popular historical periodical 
devoted mainly to the Ottoman period has achieved a remarkably large circula- 
tion, and most of the Turkish newspapers frequently publish stories or articles 
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on themes taken from the history of the Ottoman Empire. Thus it was to be 
expected that the cultural vacuum created by the secular revolution, which 
nationalism itself was unable to fill, would lead to a revival of traditional 
values, and especially the religion of Islam. 

Indeed much has been written of late about what is usually called “the 
religious revival” in Turkey. Foreign observers pay close attention to signs of 
heightened adherence to traditions and a reaction to the secular revolution. The 
truth is that in recent years many mosques have been erected, the number of 
worshippers has grown noticeably, and more Turks take part in the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. More and more urban women are again wearing the 
charshaf, the traditional black robe with which the woman covers her entire 
body and even part of her face. Some new movie theaters in Anatolian towns 
allocate separate sections for men and women. Many popular books and periodic- 
als on religious matters are displayed on book stands, and store owners and 
taxis have taken religious inscriptions in Arabic, banned under Atatiirk and Inénii, 
out of storage. 

The list of these indications of a religious revival could be prolonged 
almost indefinitely. On the other hand, there is no doubt that to a large extent 
these phenomena do not so much hint at a more positive attitude towards 
religion as indicate the results of a more liberal attitude on the part of the 
authorities which allows the people to express the religious feelings, which 
have always been present, in a freer manner. 

After coming to power in 1950 the Democratic Party eased Atatiirk’s rigid 
secular bans on religious matters. The Democrats’ friends considered this to be 
an expresion of their liberalistic outlook; their enemies claimed their purpose 
was to win the sympathy and support of the villagers, who constitute 80% of 
Turkey’s voters. The Democrats abolished several of their predecessors’ secular 
laws, such as the ban on the reading of the Koran on the radio or the call to 
prayer from the minarets in Arabic. Of even more importance is the fact that 
they widened the study of religion in the schools, which was resumed on a 
small scale during Inénii’s rule. 

In my opinion, however, all these actions should not be regarded as a 
serious infringement of the secular revolution’s achievements. No Democratic 
leader takes a serious view of the demands made by the extreme reactionary 
groups, which want to bring back the Arabic script and the shari’ab (Moslem 
religious law). But, unlike their predecessors, the Democratic leaders accepted 
the situation in the sphere of religion, or, in other words, the fact that the 
majority of the rural population and part of the urban middle and working 
classes still have strong ties with religious tradition. The fact remains that 
nowhere in the Democratic Government's activities was there any sign of a 
policy intended to restore Islam to the pre-eminent status it previously enjoyed 
in Turkey. 
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In view of Turkey's rapid social progress, the status of religion will not be 
decided by Government decision, and in fact it is doubtful whether great 
importance should be attributed even to the masses’ inertia, The nature of the 
new Turkish culture will be determined by the intellectuals, graduates of univer- 
sites and colleges in Turkey and abroad. Most of these circles are characterized 
today by indifference to religion and a surprising ignorance of religious matters. 
Turkish youth, like young people all over the world today, is increasingly attracted 
towards technical and natural studies, and the number of students registering in 
the Faculties of Humanities in Turkish universities in recent years has reached 
a low point which gives cause for grave concertt. 

Religious education is centered in the seminaries (imam-hatip okullari) 
which have been opened in recent years in order to train religious functionaries. 
But even these institutions, which give their pupils a general secondary education 
together with intensive religious studies (Arabic, Persian, Koran and commentaries, 
hadith, figh, etc.), have not yet found the final path. The Government wants 
the graduates of these schools to acquire an Islamic education, Turkish national 
consciousness and modern ideas, at one and the same time. However, many of 
the pupils’ parents as well as individuals who support these institutions, are 
opposed to the modern approach to religion and want the schools’ graduates to 
be religious functionaries on the old pattern. Here, as in many other instances, 
the progressive statesman in Turkey faces a difficult dilemma, typical of many 
Asian and African countries today: he is forced to choose between his loyalty to 
the democratic principle of majority decision, and the imperative need to advance 
his nation despite itself. 

Religious education outside the framework of the state school system has 
also increased its scope in recent years, particularly among the lower income 
groups. Here, too, the traditional mentality generally prevails. Last fall I happened 
to visit a small mosque in one of the outlying suburbs of Istanbul. When I arrived 
at the mosque the imam was teaching the Koran to the boys and girls of the 
district. He presented his best pupil to me proudly, and at my request the boy 
read part of a sura from an Arabic Koran, with the traditional intonation, reading 
fluently and with great fervor. But when I asked him to translate some of the 
passages into Turkish, the imam hastened to add: “I do not teach them this.” 
It appeared to me that the #mam himself would have been at a loss had he been 
asked to translate the holy Book word by word into present-day Turkish. 

In view of this situation, it is not surprising that in intellectual circles Islam 
has remained mainly a matter of emotional and sentimental attachment, as well 
as a socio-national unifying force. 

Until the present day no serious progress towards religious reform is 
discernible in Turkey. It is true that for many decades Turkish thinkers have 
been demanding that Islam be converted into a framework of moral beliefs and 
attitudes, while abolishing most of the Moslem law and the values of oriental 
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civilization which have been linked to Islam. But these demands have not led to 
the establishment of a movement with a clearcut program and widespread public 
support. Even the limited attempts made during Atatiirk’s rule to give mosque 
worship a Turkish-national and more modern nature did not bear fruit. Whatever 
the reasons for the absence of a movement for religious reform (the intellectuals’ 
indifference to the whole question, the absence of a religious reformer of real 
standing, or the nature of Islam itself), the fact remains that the Turkish 
intellectual — in common with intellectuals in many other Moslem countries — 


has only one of two choices: to accept orthodox Islam, or to reject religion 
completely. 


Assimilating Western Culture 


f nationalism and religion cannot form the main basis for the cultural life of 
the new Turkey, what will fill the spiritual world of the modern Turkish 
citizen ? There is no doubt that the most important factor today is Western 
culture. In this respect Turkey is better placed today than ever in the past, for 
two reasons: firstly, the Christian world is no longer a political enemy threatening 
Turkey's very existence; the Turks’ spiritual orientation can be identical with 
their political orientation. Secondly, after the success of Atatiirk’s revolution 
and the formation of the new republic, the need to emphasize national values in 
every sphere lessened appreciably. A purely national culture is no longer so 
essential in order to justify Turkey’s sovereign existence and to unite and inspire 
the entire nation in its struggle for independence. 

Unlike many other Moslem nations, the Turks, or at least large parts of the 
ruling circles and the intelligentsia, want full cooperation with the West and 
full integration into the Western world. Although Turkey’s European territory is 
only a small part of the country’s total area, the Turkish intellectual of today 
thinks of himself as a European and ardently desires to be accepted as an equal 
among equals in Western culture. 

It is mistaken to think that this is merely the result of transitory political 
factors or considerations of prestige. Turkey’s path to Westernization is facilitated 
by historical factors which are usually underestimated. Although, historically and 
culturally speaking, the roots of the Ottoman Empire were situated in the East, 
this empire was virtually a European power for 600 years, and the Ottomans 
attached decisive importance to their European provinces. Further, throughout the 
whole history of the Ottoman Empire members of the Balkan peoples, the Sultan's 
subjects, occupied leading roles in the empire’s military and civilian hierarchy. 
Even in our time a great number of Turkey's leading statesmen and scientists 
originate from the Balkan countries. 

At the same time, the entry of a Moslem nation like Turkey into the 
Western cultural camp poses extremely grave problems. The Turks’ successes and 
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failures in this respect will constitute either an example or a warning for other 
Asian and African peoples, particularly those lagging behind Turkey in their 
edvance towards Westernization. Turkish educators, for example, are grappling 
with the problem, familiar to us in Israel as well, of how to transmit the basic 
elements of Western culture to the youth of Turkey. This culture is based on 
two elements in both of which the Turks had a very small part: Christianity and 
the Greek and Roman legacy. In his attempt to understand and evaluate Christian- 
ity the Turkish intellectual encounters certain emotional obstacles. As for classical 
Western culture, the Turkish intellectual’s knowledge is very limited. Even after 
the study of Arabic and Persian, the classical languages of the Ottomans, were 
abolished, Latin and Greek were not introduced into secondary schools, and the 
educated Turkish youth had to be satisfied with studying a modern European 
language as the key to Western culture. Thus Turkish youth today leave school 
without having studied any classical language and literature, either Western or 
Eastern. 

Turkey is situated today in a transition period, with all the tension and 
defects of this situation. Many intellectuals, especially those of the older genera- 
tion, are spiritually rent in two. Intellectually speaking, they favor complete 
Westernization, but many of them are still haunted by memories of their Moslem 
past and by a sentimental nostalgia for it. Their attitude toward traditional 
literature is typical. Nurullah Atac, an extreme modernist author, wrote several 
years ago: “The diwan poetry does not provide an answer to contemporary 
problems, and is incapable of shaping the character of a man living in the 20th 
century; yet, at the same time, it warms the heart and arouses deep feelings.” 

The leaders and intelligentsia of Turkey are focusing their main attention 
at present not on cultural problems, but on their country’s economic development. 
It would seem that techrticians and economists will play more important roles in 
Turkish society in the next few years than writers and men of religion. The 
emergence of these experts, the strengthening of the Moslem bourgeoisie, the 
growing prosperity of the Anatolian village and the creation of an industrial 
working class are the harbingers of social changes which will have considerable 
influence on cultural life. These changes might lead to a new Turkish solution 
of that same central cultural problem which faces all the Middle East peoples 
today: how to find a synthesis between the respective national and religious 
traditions and modern Western civilization. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BA'TH 


he Ba'ath first appeared in Syria. 

Like most other Arab countries Syria 
was one of the artificial creations of 
the peace settlement of the first World 
War. Before the first World War Syria 
could not have been recognized as a 
separate entity, because it was an in- 
tegral part of the Ottoman Empire, the 
same as Iraq, Palestine, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan or Arabia. The Ottoman Turks 
had ruled the Arab countries of the 
Middle East for at least four centuries. 
They had invaded and dominated the 
Arab countries in the age of chaos and 
fragmentation which followed the 
collapse of the Arab Empire. By sub- 
jecting the Arab countries to one ad- 
ministration and one political order, the 
Ottoman Turks helped preserve the 
linguistic, national homogeneity of the 
Arab people. In other respects, however, 
the Ottoman order was a reactionary 
medieval one, whose ideology was a 
very orthodox version of Islam, and 
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whose economic system was a no less 
outdated version of feudalism. Arab 
society under the Turks was entirely 
closed and foreign to the development 
of the modern social and economic 
order of Europe. The Ottoman Turks 
were for a long time proud of their 
superior military power, and did not 
think much of the civilization of the 
European infidels. 

The Ottoman state persisted in its 
authoritarianism and traditionalism even 
after the contact between the Arabs and 
the West had already been established. 
This Arab contact with the West was 
channelled in the 
routes : 


following main 


1. Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. 
2. The British occupation of Egypt. 
3. Commercial enterprises. 
4. The educational and medical ac- 
tivities of the religious missions. 
The circumstances and timing of the 
Arab contact with the West were ex- 
tremely important in shaping the later 


political and social developments. The 
principal characteristic of this contact 
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was that the Arab, who was brought 
up in a traditional, illiterate, feudalistic, 
authoritarian and theocratic society, had 
sudden access to modern intellectual 
resources and institutions: the mature 
fruit of a complex process that started 
with the Renaissance, the Reformation 
and the modern commercial cities, and 
went all the way, through the destruc- 
tion of feudalism, the build-up of 
secularized institutions and the scienti- 
fic outlook, to the industrial revolution 
and the modern commercial cities, and 
rationalized civilization. When Western 
culture and institutions were imported 
into Arab society, as the result of Arab- 
Western contact, they were over- 
whelmingly superior to the indigenous 
state of affairs; indeed, so superior 
that their significance and usefulness 
were beyond the reach of the large 
majority. 

The contact with the West stimulated 
in the Arab world a literary and cultur- 
al revival as a prelude to a political 
revival. Translations of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Rousseau and others began to 
appear in Arabic. Feverish controversies 
on such isues as evolution, the rights 
of women and the separation between 
religion and State occupied and absorb- 
ed the upper crust of literate Arabs for 
quite a while. Research into Arab 
history and Arab culture brought the 
splendid glory and civilization of the 
past into sharp contrast with the back- 
wardness and servitude of the present. 
This, together with the chauvinist 
Turkish policy towards their Arab 
colonies, stirred Arab nationalist feel- 
ing and resulted in agitation for in- 
dependence and, eventually, in the Arab 
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revolt of 1917. 

The cultural and political revival was, 
however, a disembodied renaissance. 
Unlike the European revival the Arab 
renaissance was not an axtonomous 
growth. It was, rather, mostly induced 
by the largely artificial contact with the 
West. Unlike the European example, 
the Arab revival was not backed by real 
economic and social progress. It was 
not backed by the effective interest and 
consciousness of the masses. It was not 
the result of any real social revolution. 
Lastly, it was confined to the upper 
educated minority. 

Such were the important characteristics 
of the Arab revival. But the most im- 
portant characteristic of all has not yet 
been mentioned: this is that the Arab 
revival, disembodied as it was, was not 
given a chance to put on flesh and 
blood under the protection of an Arab 
nation-state. It is true that the Arab 
revolt against the Turks was not 
a social revolution conditioned by social 
and economic changes. Yet the climate 
of enlightenment and national con- 
sciousness which inspired the revolt 
might have resulted in a more basic 
change if the Arabs had achieved the 
independence and unity they fought 
for, and had not been left alone to try 
and err. Instead of this, Britain and 
France, breaking their war-time pro- 
mises, brought the Arab Middle East 
under their colonial domination and 
created in it the present unprecedented 
state of fragmentation. This fragmenta- 
tion ensured an unduly long period of 
subservience to Western imperialism, 
and retarded any radical reform. Con- 
sequently, when the Arab Middle East- 
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ern states attained their formal inde- 
pendence after the last World War, 
their economic and social systems were 
still fundamentally feudalistic or tribal. 
The vast majority of people still lived 
on the land at subsistence level, and 
modern facilities of civilization were 
still confined to the privileged few. In 
the same manner, the political system 
was typical of a traditional agrarian 
society. The new ruling class was com- 
posed of wealthy landowning and 
merchant families. These ruling cliques 
were morally impoverished. They were 
utterly lacking in civic consciousness. 
Their loyalty was pledged to their own 
personal and clannish vested interests. 
They considered government depart- 
ments and government agencies as their 
feudal estates run purely for their own 
service and profit. 

This was consistent with a society 
which had not yet experienced national 
solidarity and which was sharply divid- 
ed into the very rich and the very poor. 
The system of loyalties in this society 
was based on the personal and the 
clannish rather than on the public and 
the national. 


he Arab Ba’th (Resurrection) move- 
ment emerged in the social and 
political context described above. The 
primary drive for its development was 
a moral one. It was the response to the 
challenge of the existing moral vacuum. 
It did not originate in a philosophical 
system. It had no Bible and no “Das 
Kapital.” Its doctrines were not system- 
atized in one rigorous treatise. It was, 
in essence, the pure and simple attitude 
of the young Arab who suddenly dis- 


covered that he was free to intervene 
in the prevailing chaos, and consequent- 
ly that he was responsible for building 
a new order which would satisfy his 
sense of justice and decency. He was 
responsible because ‘‘as long as decent 
and normal living is not the lot of the 
majority, then those who believe in the 
rights of the people should refuse to 
share the illegitimate luxury of the 
irresponsible and uncommitted.” * The 
Ba'th movement, therefore, originated 
in the moral urge to humanize the 
Arab revival and render it into a com- 
plete and original mode of living which 
would asimilate and synthesize all the 
contradictory fruits of contemporary 
civilization. This movement is now in- 
corporated in the political organization 
known as the Arab Ba'th Socialist 
Party. It has wide membership which 
extends to almost every Arab country. 
The bulk of this membership now 
exists in Jordan, Lebanon and Iraq. ** 
In each of these countries there is a 
principal branch of the party. The three 
branches of Iraq, Jordan and Lebanon, 
together with the party groupings in 
other countries, are represented by strict 
democratic procedure on a National 
Congress which elects the National 
Executive. The National Executive is 
the central presiding body of the party. 

The A.B.S.P. was formed in the 
1940's by a group of Damascus in- 
tellectuals who were able, by the end 


* Michel Aflaqg, On the Road to Insurrec- 
tion, 1959 (in Arabic), p. 114. 

** The largest party, until recently, was the 
one in Syria, which was compelled to 
disband formally as a result of the estab- 
lishment of the single-party ‘National 
Union” in that country — editors. 
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of World War II, to issue the party 
Constitution and its standing orders. 
The Constitution, which remains un- 
altered up to the present, is divided 
into two sections. The first section may 
not be altered and deals with main 
principles: these principles consist of 
fundamental doctrines together with 
thirteen other general principles. 

The three fundamental doctrines are 
the following : 

First: That the Arabs constitute one 
nation and that this nation has the 
right to live in a single state, with full 
sovereignty over its own affairs. The 
Arab land constitutes an indivisible 
unity. The present dissimilarities and 
dissensions among the Arabs are con- 
tingent and not essential, superficial 
and not substantial, and will disappear 
with the progress of national conscious- 
ness. 

Second: That the Arab nation is 
characterized by the capacity to revive 
and recreate, and that its revival is 
positively proportionate to the progress 
of the freedom of the individual. There- 
fore, the freedom of speech, the free- 
dom of association, the freedom of be- 
lief and the freedom of expression are 
sacred and inalienable. All citizens are 
equal and there should be no distinc- 
tion among people except the distinc- 
tion of merit arising from equal 
opportunity for everyone. 

Third: That the Arab nation is con- 
ceived of as responsible for contribut- 
ing to the revival of human values, 
the promotion of human progress and 
the spread of harmony and cooperation 
among all nations. Humanity is con- 
ceived to be a community of basically 
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common interests, and human culture as 
basically an integration of the mutual 
contributions of all nations. The Arabs 
therefore should fraternize with the 
rest of the nations for the sake of the 
common welfare and world peace. 

The thirteen articles of general 
principles contain the following four 
basic articles : 

First: That the party is an Arab 
nationalist party, which believes that 
nationalist feeling is a creative feeling 
conductive to self-denial and responsi- 
bility and to the practical expression 
of humanism. 

Second: That the party is a socialist 
party, which believes that socialism is 
a national necessity because it is the 
system which provides optimum de- 
velopment of the nation’s potentialities 
and optimum fraternity of the people. 

Third: That the party is a democratic 
party, which believes that ultimate 
power resides in the people, and that 
the value and sanctity of the state are 
derived from the will and free choice 
of the people. 

Fourth: That the party is a revolu- 
tionary party, which believes that its 
principal aims of promoting Arab na- 
tionalism and building democratic 
socialism can only be achieved by 
radical change and not by slow evolu- 
tion and reform. 

These are the main principles indicat- 
ed in the first section of the Constitu- 
tion. The second section of the Con- 
stitution consists of the party program, 
which may be altered by a two-thirds 
majority of the National Congress. 
This program is worded in general 
terms, and includes four classes of pro- 
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visions, dealing respectively with in- 
ternal policy, foreign policy, economic 
policy, social policy and education. 
This section is a general elaboration 
on the three basic aims of Arab unity, 
democracy and socialism. The three 
aims are held to be mutually inter- 
dependent, each being a necessary con- 
dition for the attainment and perfection 
of the others. Their interdependence 
obtains from both the standpoint of 
principle and the standpoint of tactic. 
In principle, radical reform of Arab 
society cannot be adequate and optimum 
except in the event of a total pooling 
of all the human and physical resources 
of the Arab countries. Even if the 
achievement of considerable progress is 
possible in the larger and richer Arab 
countries, this progress cannot be 
securely safeguarded against foreign in- 
terference unless it is protected by a 
powerful Arab nation-state. Therefore 
Arab unity is a necessary condition for 
radical change. Yet Arab unity is not 
a sufficient condition by itself, because 
the lot of the Arab people would de- 
pend a great deal on what sort of 
social and economic system obtained 
under Arab unity. From the Ba’th 
Party point of view the desirable system 
is democratic socialism, in which all men 
are free and equal and equally enjoy 
full material opportunity. Democracy 
by itself is not enough, because people’s 
freedom of choice is determined by 
their material wellbeing and economic 
independence. Therefore socialism is 
necessary for the working of democracy. 
In the same way democracy is necessary 
to ensure that socialism should not de- 
feat its purpose. The ultimate purpose 


of socialism is to liberate the individual 
from servitude to his material needs. 
But little purpose is served if this 
liberty is undone by subjecting the in- 
dividual to other types of servitude. 

The mutual interdependence of the 
Ba'th aims from the standpoint of 
tactic means the following : 

In order that the party may attain 
its ends, it is imperative that it should 
depend on a real and lasting social 
force. Consequently the party should 
identify itself with the interests of the 
masses of peasants and workers, and 
should proclaim measures to abolish 
feudalism, to distribute wealth more 
equitably, and to restrict the dominance 
of individual and sectional interests on 
the economy. A democratic system is 
necessary in order that this popular 
basis of the party may have its due 
representation and impact on political 
life. Thus from the tactical point of 
view democracy is intertwined with the 
socialist orientation of the Ba’th. In 
the same way, the struggle of the Ba’th 
party for democratic reform is inter- 
twined with the struggle for Arab 
unity. It is obvious that the present 
state of fragmentation of the Arab na- 
tion has its main support not from the 
masses of peasants and workers, but 
from the sectional interests of the big 
landowners, of the tribal shatkhs, and 
of the commercial and business interests 
that have mushroomed on the very 
framework of Arab fragmentation. The 
struggle for Arab unity is, therefore, 
both a reason and a result of the de- 
struction of these sectional interests and 
the building of democracy and social- 
ism. 
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uch has been the main thread of 

doctrine that inspired the activity 
of the Ba’th party in the four count- 
ries where it has been active, namely, 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq and Lebanon. As 
the reader may have noticed, the Ba’th 
doctrine is a general statement of points 
of departure rather than a conclusive 
system. 

The elaboration of a more sophistic- 
ated and definitive system has been 
limited by the nature of the immediate 
problems which faced the Ba’th during 
its progress. These problems were of 
an urgent and compelling nature and 
have exhaustively occupied the slim re- 
sources of the young Ba’th organiza- 
tion. During the fifteen years of its 
life the Ba’th has had to make stands, 
to agitate and to fight the persistent 
endeavors of the Western imperialist 
powers to preserve and extend their 
tutelage over the Arab countries of the 
Middle East. The focus of the imperial- 
ist endeavor was Syria, but it covered 
other countries as well. This continuous 
imperialist enterprise and the counter- 
acting movement to break the Western 
monopoly over the Middle East result- 
ed in the unceasing turmoil which 
earned for the Middle East its notoriety 
as a first-class trouble spot.. During this 
short period the Ba’th has had, for 
example, to deal with the following 
issues and with their exacting com- 
plications : 
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1. The Palestinian disaster of 1948; 
2. The military dictatorship of Shi- 

shakli in Syria (from 1949 to 
1953); 

3. The Bagdad Pact question (from 
1954 to 1958); 

4. The Eisenhower Doctrine and the 
Lebanese civil war (from 1957 
to 1958); 

5. The formation of the United 
Arab Republic (from 1957 to 
1958). 

Considering the urgent requirements 
of this compelling political activity, 
little time and resources were left and 
little immediate need arose for the 
formulation of detailed blueprints for 
the Ba’th social and economic program. 
Hitherto, therefore, the main practical 
performance of the Ba’th party has 
been mainly political, with the excep- 
tion of the land reform project in the 
Syrian region of the United Arab Re- 
public. This project remains, like the 
formulation of the United Arab Re- 
public itself, a distinct Ba’th contribu- 
tion. 

In conclusion: I would like to stress 
the fact that the Ba’th is a very young 
movement, with only a very limited 
experience. At the same time, the 
mission which the movement has taken 
upon itself to accomplish is an extreme- 
ly complicated one. And it is by trial 
and error that the Ba’th will manage 
to cope with its great task. 
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ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


THE TEST OF THE BA’TH 


ne of the most interesting developments 
O in the Arab world during recent 
times has been the falling strength and 
prestige of the leftist pan-Arab Socialist 
Renaissance (Ba'th) Party, only two years 
ago the strongest and most dynamic party 
in Syria and most of the Arab world, 


The Arab Socialist Renaissance (Ba'th) 
Party was founded in 1953 in Lebanon as a 
result of the fusion of two Syrian parties : 
the Arab Renaissance Party headed by Michel 
Aflak and Salah a-din al-Bitar and Akhram 
Hourani’s Arab Socialist Party. The three 
political leaders had found refuge in Lebanon 
after the failure of the plot against Colonel 
Adib Shishakly. 


With the fall of Colonel Shishakly’s regime 
in Syria in February 1954, the united Ba’th 
Party became one of the principal parties in 
Syrian politics, In the parliamentary elections 
which were held during the summer of the 
same year the Ba’th received 18 of the 
142 seats in the Syrian Parliament, instead 
of the two which it had held before. This 
success was felt to be a great achievement, 
considering the traditional strength of the 
tight wing parties and given the feudal 
structure of Syrian society. Following this 
success, the Ba'th joined the government 
coalition and thus was enabled to penetrate 
the government apparatus, the army and the 
defense services, and to fortify its position 
in power. 


The strength of the Ba’th grew con- 
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tinuously, ultimately leading to the party 
becoming one of the most important in the 
country. The number of registered members 
reached the peak of 30,000 two years ago, 
but the number of its supporters was many 
times greater, The party’s daily newspaper, 
A Rali el-Q’am, was one of the most widely 
circulated in Syria, Except for the Com- 
munists, the Ba’th was the only party able 
to organize effective demonstrations and 
strikes and to move masses to direct action. 

In addition to large numbers of intellectu- 
als (teachers, students, and members of the 
free professions), the Party also enjoyed the 
support of large numbers of workers in the 
industrial areas, and controlled most of the 
trade unions, The party was also popular 
among the peasants, especially in North 
Syria (al-Gezira, Aleppo and Ladakia), re- 
gions where most of the peasants were tenants 
suffering exploitation, 


For a certain amount of time the members 
of the Ba'th cooperated with the Syrian 
Communist Party and appeared together with 
it as the supporters of the policy of closer 
ties with the Soviet Union, in order to pre- 
vent the Communists from taking all the 
credit for the achievements of the pro- 
Soviet policy, However, after it became clear 
that the Syrian Communists were becoming 
stronger and secretly infiltrating into the 
ranks of the Ba’th in order to spread their 
propaganda and to draw members, the rela- 
tions between the two parties became estrang- 
ed, with bloody quarrels taking place in 
some cities, 


The Ba’th’s success in Syria also attract- 
ed the attention of the intellectuals in the 
other Arab countries, especially in those 
circles which lacked the necessary family 
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connections to obtain political position in 
their own countries, Thus it was that in a 
number of other Arab countries parties were 
organized which took the name of the 
Ba’th for themselves. One of the most 
active of these Ba’th parties was the one 
in Jordan, led by opposition intellectuals 
headed by Abdallah a-Rimawwi, With the 
fall of the Nabulsi government in April 
1957, the Jordanian Ba’th was declared 
illegal and its leaders fled to Damascus and 
Cairo, 

The party in Iraq carried out its activities 
in the underground until the revolution, 
when its leaders became part of the new 
regime. With the sharpened relations be- 
tween Cairo and Baghdad, however, the 
Iraqi party was also compelled to suspend 
legal activity. The party in Lebanon found 
its inception more difficult since most of 
the Lebanese socialists were already members 
of Kamel Jumblatt’s Progressive Socialist 
Party. After the crisis in Lebanon, Jumblatt’s 
party began to lose favor, and its place has 
been taken, to some extent, by the Ba’th, 
whose daily A-Sahafa has an important place 
in Lebanese journalism. 

At about the same time there took place 
the first meeting between the leaders of the 
Ba’th Parties in Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Iraq, and the first attempts were made to 
establish a joint leadership, These attempts 
failed and the individual parties maintained 
their independent existence, though they did 
preserve a certain amount of cooperation in 
various fields, 

Towards the close of 1957, with intensified 
Soviet penetration of Syria, the Communists 
succeeded in winning a number of key posi- 
tions in the government and the army. The 
worried Ba’th leaders decided that if they 
wanted to preserve their party's position in 
Syria, they would have to work immediately 
and quickly for the union of Syria and Egypt 
under the leadership of Abd En-Nasser, 
assuming that they would thereby become 
Egypt’s main support and, with the passage 
of time, Syria’s only political force. 

This assumption has so far been proved 
false. Following the establishment of the 


U.A.R., all the Syrian political parties were 
ordered to disband. The Ba’th leaders 
apparently believed at first that they would 
be allowed to carry on their political activity 
as a recognized group within the ‘National 
Union” (the only political formation per- 
mitted in both regions of the U.A.R.). Cairo 
opposed this, however, for fear that any 
political organization not directed from the 
center might serve other interests. 

The Ba’th leaders) who had been the 
initiators of the union between the two 
countries, did not agree now to disband and 
continued their activities secretly, exploiting 
their position as Nasser’s chief supporters in 
Syria. They managed to dominate most of 
the important positions in the government 
apparatus and the army, “You have turned 
Syria into a Ba’th state,” the 
accused Cairo angrily, 

Growing rightist opposition to the Union, 
however, led Colonel Nasser to take steps 
towards appeasement. He sent appropriate in- 
structions to Colonel Saraj, his right-hand 
man in Syria, and the latter began to use 
all the means at his disposal to close down 
the Ba’th. 


Last year’s Syrian elections to the “Nation- 
al Union” brought the Ba’th a decisive 
defeat, Of the close to ten thousand Syrians 
elected to the local committees of the 
“National Union,” only 245 were members 
of the Ba’'th — 2.5% as compared with 
the 12.5% of all the seats in the Syrian 
Parliament before the Union, The party ad- 
mitted its defeat and blamed 
“muddy wave of reaction.” 

The defeat was a heavy blow, especially 
since it was clear that Cairo’s hand was in- 
volved. Since then the party has been in 
retreat, One after the other the Ba’'thists 
were removed from key positions and their 
places taken by members of the right. The 
first to be dismissed was the Syrian Minister 
of Guidance, Riad al-Maliki. This was fol- 
lowed by a thorough-going purge of Ba’th 
adherents from the administration and army 
in Syria, 


rightists 


it on the 


The party leadership has naturally gone 
through a serious crisis, expressed in strong 
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differences of opinion concerning the party's 
future line of action, and in particular, its 
relationship to the U.A.R, regime. Some of 
the leaders demanded that an open struggle 
be declared against the regime since it had 
become clear that for Syria the Union meant 
only Egyptian domination, and since the 
U.A.R. example had helped make the other 
Arab countries even more wary of union. 
Another part of the leadership argued that 
the party would have to acquiesce in the 
U.AR.’s attitude towards it, under the 
assumption that the Egyptian-Syrian union 
expressed the Arab desire for inclusive unity 
as well as the economic and social aims for 
which the party stood, If this meant that the 
party should dissolve, so be it. 

Most of the party leaders, however, adopt- 
ed a middle road. They opposed the complete 
liquidation of party activities, but also ad- 
mitted that there was no point in coming 
into conflict with the regime. Their sugges- 
tion has been to take up a transition policy 
of “‘wait and see,” and to avoid doing any- 
thing liable to supply the authorities with 
an excuse for persecution, meanwhile con- 
tinuing with quiet and limited activities 
until the proper opportunity to appear in 
public again arises. 

This division of opinion led to the secret 
party convention which met in September 
1959 in the Lebanese village of Beit a-Din, 
with the participation of delegates from 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan, The sessions 
were secret, and after the convention the 
Syrians published a long statement on re- 
organization in the ranks of the party and 
on changes in the constitution. 


The statement announced the establishment 
of an “International Leadership” for the 
Ba'th, whose authority would embrace all 
the branches of the party throughout the 
Arab world, including North Africa. The 
new constitution seems to be quite similar 
to its predecessor: it emphasizes the striving 
for socialism since “it is a need which is 
a very part of Arab nationalism.’ The re- 
volutionary character of the party is stressed 
once more, since “the principal aims of re- 
viving Arab nationalism ...can only be ful- 
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filled by way of revolution and struggle.” 

As for future relationships with the U.AR., 
the convention decided that since they had 
cooperated with the leaders of the revolution 
in Egypt since the establishment of the 
U.A.R., it was their duty to continue this 
cooperation in order to further the fulfill- 
ment of the aims of the Arab people. The 
convention ratified the dissolution of the 
party in the U.A.R., though it will continue 
to act within the wider framework. 

Since the convention there has been further 
deterioration in the relations between the 
leaders of the U.A.R. and the Syrian 
Ba’thists. After his appointment as “general 
controller’ of the Northern Region, Marshal 
Amer took a number of additional steps to 
complete the destruction of the party, He 
set up four technical advisory bodies whose 
effect was to leave the Syrian ministries held 
by the Ba’thists without any authority, The 
Ba’ath leaders drew the proper conclusions 
and all five of the Ba’th ministers in the 
central government, with Vice-President Hou- 
ranj at their head, announced their resigna- 
tions at the beginning of January 1960, 

Why was Colonel Nasser interested in- 
destroying the influence of the Ba’th leaders 
who had been the chief supporters of the 
Egyptian-Syrian union and who had helped 
him establish his control over the Northern 
Region at the start ? 


First of all, he must have looked upon 
them as potential opponents, liable one day 
to compete with him for power, Secondly, 
it was convenient for the President of the 
U.A.R. to use the Ba’th leaders as scapegoats 
and to lay the blame for the difficulties in 
Syria at their feet. Finally, President Nasser 
hoped thereby to win over the rightist circles 
in Syria and to buy their cooperation. 

These however, are the superficial and 
immediate reasons for the present fall of the 
Ba'th, We can, however, find other and 
more fundamental causes imbedded in the 
nature of the Ba’th movement itself, 

The reality which came into being with 
the establishment of the U.A.R, was far 
different from the idealistic socialism of 
which the Ba’th program had spoken, Instead 
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of the idealistic and humanistic nationalism 
based on federalism and parliamentary de- 
mocracy, the Ba’thists had to adjust them- 
selves to a regime based on aggressive politic- 
al conflict, om monolithic nationalism and 
authoritarianism, These contradictions between 
theory and reality could not live together 
for long and there need hardly be any 
cause for astonishment that the practical men 
won out in the end, 


The Ba'th party, however, suffered from 
another serious weakness: the lack of a 
leadership with real political stature, Neither 
Aflak, Bitar nor Hourani were any match 
for President Nasser’s personal attraction. As 
a result of both these causes the Ba’ath 
leadership allowed itself to adopt the slogans 
of the Arab masses instead of imposing a 
program of their own. 


In November 1957, Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
of the British Labor Party, wrote a letter 
to the New Statesman, telating some of 
the meetings which he had had with Michel 
Aflak (then the General Secretary of the 
Syrian Ba’th Party) in which the latter had 
declared his readiness to meet some social- 
ists from Israel. Fenner Brockway also quoted 
Mr, Aflak as saying at that time that “the 
Arab socialists want to liberate themselves 
from the political, economic and military 
pressure of both world blocs and they under- 
stood that the settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute was vital for the peace of the 
Middle East.” When these remarks were 
made public, however, Mr, Aflak hurriedly 
denied them completely, for fear of becom- 
ing unpopular in the Arab world because of 
his “heretical” words, even though he was 
convinced of their truth, 

A movement which lacks the strength to 
stand up openly for what it believes, because 
of opportunistic reasons, cannot be expected 
to stand firm in other trials, Thus the party 
which disappointed its friends outside also 
disappointed its supporters on the domestic 
front. There was no one to come to its aid 
when the rulers of the U.A.R, last year 
dealt it the blows which have led to its 
decline. 

Recent reports from Damascus have told 


of a serious schism within the Ba’th party 
ranks, After the leadership's decision to turn 
its back on Abd en-Nasser and to cease to 
cooperate with him, Cairo apparently de- 
cided to establish a ‘Ba’th” party of its own, 


On May 18 the Damascus A-Nasr publish- 
ed an announcement by the ‘National 
Leadership of the Ba’th,” which said that 
a “conference held in Damascus with the 
participation of party representatives from 
the Arab countries, with the exception of 
the U.A.R., had decided on a program to 
strengthen the party theoretically, organiza- 
tionally and politically, so that it could fulfil 
its aims and bear responsibility, These re- 
presentatives also chose a new leadership to 
carry out this program.” Abdallah a-Rimaw- 
wi (who had been head of the Jordanian 
party and had been expelled in January 
1950) headed the new leadership, 


Thus there are, apparently, two party 
leaderships today — one in Beirut, headed 
by Michel Aflak, and the second in Syria. 


Michel Aflak left for Beirut after the 
repressions against the party in Syria, He 
has joined the editorial board of A-Sahafa, 
the Lebanese Ba’th organ, and has written 
a number of articles indirectly reflecting 
sharp criticism of the U.A.R, rulers. In reply 
to the developments in Damascus described 
above, he wrote in A-Sahafa (no. 436, 
May 1960) that “any attempts on the part 
of Rimawwi and his colleagues, who were 
only recently expelled from the party be- 
cause of deviations, to exploit the Ba’ thists, 
will end in failure, We hope that the Arab 
people, which knows our faithful struggle 
for its interests, will always stand at our 
side and will be able to distinguish between 
loyal Ba’thists and hirelings.” 


Disappointed in their first major bid for 
power, the Ba’th leaders have thus apparent- 
ly decided to retrench and to start again. 
Their success in re-examining the Ba’th 
program and in formulating a new and in- 
dependent path for the Arab people, in- 
cluding a revision of its attitude towards 
Israel, would seem to be the first test of 
their right to demand leadership once more. 








The plans for the 2nd Mediterranean Colloquium, 
to be held this October in Florence, have already 
aroused interest in many parts of the world. 


JOSEPH GOLAN 


THE COLLOQUIUMS IN FLORENCE 


he idea was born in France towards 

the end of 1950. At that time a 
group was formed in Paris, under the 
name of “France-Maghreb,” which set 
itself three aims : 

1. To find a common language for 
understanding between the French and 
the nations of North Africa. 

2. To help solve the differences be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus. 

3. To strive for peace between Is- 
rael and the Arab peoples. 

The members of the society included 
such well-known individuals as Mendes- 
France, Father Danielu, Albert Camus, 
Francois Mauriac, professors and other 
intellectuals. The group attempted to 
prove, in various ways, that the French 
colonial system had become bankrupt, 
and that in the present-day world soc- 
ial and economic relationships had to 
be based on freedom alone. After the 
liberation of Morocco and Tunis, many 





JOSEPH GOLAN, the present Secretary- 
General of the Mediterranean Congress for 
Culture is an Israeli citizen who received 
his higher education in France and served 
in that country for some time as an Official 
of the World Jewish Congress, 


of the members of “France-Maghreb” 
left, on the grounds that the general 
aims had almost all been achieved and 
that the Algerian problem was a chron- 
ic disease without a cure. 

I was the only non-French member 
of the society. At that time I was com- 
pleting my law studies in Paris, As an 
Israeli, I was, of course, far from 
agreeing that the society’s role had 
ended, and together with those who 
remained, I worked for the continua- 
tion of the idea. About five years ago 
another group of intellectuals was 
formed in Paris, composed of members 
of various circles united by the 
desire to work together for the im- 
provement of between the 
Mediterranean peoples and the peoples 
of Western Europe. This group includ- 
ed such individuals as the well-known 
socialist leader, Jean Rous, writers like 
Jean Amrouche from Algeria and 
George Henein from Cairo, Muham- 
med al-Fassi of Morocco, at present 
President of the University of Rabat, 
Robert Barrat, editor of ‘“Témoignage 
Chrétien,” Bechir ben-Ahmad, one of 
the leaders of the Tunisian Neo-De- 
stour Party, and others. 
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The members of the group believe 
that the bad relations existing among 
the Mediterranean peoples are a result 
of the mistaken approach of the Great 
Powers. The inimical relations created 
during periods of war have been con- 
tinued unnecessarily and distort any 
correct evaluation of the situation. The 
young Egyptian imagines his opposite 
number in Israel to be a criminal, while 
the Israelis, in turn, are ignorant of 
what is going on in the minds of the 
members of their own generation across 
the border. The same situation exists 
between the intellectuals of North 
Africa and those living on the other 
side of the Mediterranean. 

Hence we have to find a way to 
bring together the intellectuals of all 
the Mediterranean countries, in a face- 
to-face meeting, in a friendly atmo- 
sphere free of politics, in order to 
enable them to know each other better. 
It was with this aim in mind that the 
first committee for the reconciliation of 
these peoples was established in Paris. 

Today we are still at the beginning 
of our activities and it is too early to 
estimate our success. We have publish- 
ed a quarterly called ‘Etudes Mediter- 
ranéenes,’ which has given the mem- 
bers of the group the possibility of ex- 
pressing their opinions. As a second 
step we have agreed to cooperate with 
the Italian Committee for Peace and 
Christian Culture, headed by Professor 
Georgio La Pira of Florence. The first 
attempt to hold a conference of all the 
members was made in Florence in 
Octuber 1958. * 


* New Outlook (November 1958) reported 
on the discussions in detail, — Editors 


At the opening of the “Colloquium” 
there was an unfortunate misunder- 
standing with the representatives of the 
Israel Foreign Office in Italy, but we: 
finally overcame this incident to every- 
body’s satisfaction and the Colloquium 
continued according to schedule. 

Between October 1958 and February 
1960 we held a number of meetings 
and councils which led ultimately to 
the decision to establish an organization 
called the ‘“‘Mediterranean Congress for 
Culture,’ which would work for cul- 
tural contacts among the intellectuals 
and scientists of the region. On Feb- 
ruary 1960, the Initiating Com- 
mittee met in the Palazzo Vecchio in 
Florence and formally defined its 
aims. Officers were elected and a 
program of activities for 1960-61 was 
outlined. The coming conference will 
take place in Florence at the beginning 
of October 1960, and the one follow- 
ing in Athens in the coming spring. 
Professor La Pira was elected President 
of the Congress, and I was chosen to 
be Secretary-General. 

Professor La Pira is the most re- 
markable person I have ever met. Born 
of a poor Sicilian family and’ educated: 
in a convent school, he has become a 
legend in his own lifetime. During the 
Fascist period he was a lecturer at the 
University of Florence, which became 
an anti-Fascist bastion under his in- 
spiration. His status was so high that 
Mussolini did not dare to harm him 
for fear of revolt. La Pira was 
not afraid to attack the regime openly, 
and when he went too far and was 
about to be arrested, he took refuge in 
one of the monasteries. No one could 
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find him since it was known that every 
monk would lay down his life in order 
to save him. 

He is one of the greatest defenders 
of morality and individual liberty in 
the world. He has fought against all 
the laws attempting to limit freedom 
and he has opposed all discrimination 
because of nationality or religion. 

He himself scorns the vanities of 
this world: when he was elected mayor 
of Florence eight years ago, he spent 
the whole municipal budget on clear- 
ing slums and supplying housing for 
the homeless. He sank the city treasury 
into debt for billions of liretta, laugh- 
ing at the arguments of economic logic. 
“What difference does it make how 
the debts are paid and when,” he used 
to answer. “The most important thing 
is that the inhabitants of Florence live 
in decent dwellings.” When President 
Gronchi, who is one of his admirers 
and personal friends, was finally com- 
pelled to ask for his resignation and to 
appoint a caretaker to manage the city 
until new elections could be held, he 
accepted the challenge with a smile: 
“Let us see if you will find a more 
successful mayor than I!’ As a matter 
of fact, all the attempts unti! now to 
hold new elections for the position of 
mayor of Florence have failed. When- 
ever elections were declared, La Pira 
-would announce his candidacy and all 
the citizens, without distinction of class 
or party, would vote for him again. 
The caretaker still continues to run the 
city. There is a La Pira cult in Florence. 
He never needs money. No cafe or 
store would dare to ask him to pay. 
Every storekeeper feels it an honor to 


serve him without taking money. This 
is one of the legends of the 20th 
century. 


+ of the questions we are often 
asked is how the Arab govern- 
ments look upon the participation of 
their representatives in our Congress, 
and whether they are not opposed to 
them sitting together with Israelis. 

It may appear surprising to some, 
but we have learnt that our Arab mem- 
bers have full official freedom to 
participate in all the sessions of the 
Congress. Their only limitation, which 
we respect, is the avoidance of any 
political debate. 

We have had direct contact with a 
number of Arab governments. I can 
mention, for example, a meeting in 
Rome in October, 1959, between Sarwa 
Okasha, the U.A.R. Minister for Cul- 
ture, and La Pira. At that meeting the 
UAR. Minister was asked what the 
conditions were which would make it 
possible for Egyptians to participate in 
the Congress. He replied that the only 
condition was that no one be allowed 
to make the discussion political; for 
that purpose the UN and its various 
bodies existed. After some reflection he 
continued that if we weren't completely 
convinced, he was ready to invite us 
to a meeting with President Nasser in 
Cairo. 

At the beginning of January a formal 
invitation was delivered to La Pira to 
come to Egypt and he went to Cairo, 
where he met Nasser in two personal 
meetings. 

President Nasser ratified the Min- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ARIE EFRAT 





THE BEDOUIN IN THE NEGEV 


Mr, Efrat’s article came as a letter in reply 
to Mr. Israel Hertz’ article on the “Bedouin 
in the Negev,” in last month’s issue, Be- 
cause of its general interest, and the pressing 
humanitarian importance of finding some 


have been living in the Negev 

about 20 years and have been in 
almost daily contact with its Arab po- 
pulation. So I permit myself to trans- 
mit to you my remarks concerning Mr. 
Hertz’ article on the Bedouin in the 
Negev in last month’s New Outlook. 

I was most astonished by its contents. 
The ignorance shown in almost every 
sentence is striking, and when the 
author writes about tents of goat or 
sheep hide one doubts whether he ever 
saw those tents. Mr. Hertz gives the 
impression that the Bedouin arrived in 
the Negev only with the creation of 
the Jewish State. How can he ask about 
their future without first considering 
their past and their history in order 
to create a sound base for future plans? 

The temporariness of the Bedouin’s 
life wasn’t created by the State of Is- 


solution for the Bedouin’s plight, we are 
publishing the letter here, together with 
Mr. Hertz’ reply. We hope that future 
issues will present other aspects of the 
problem, — Editors 


rael. This temporariness is one of the 
fundamental features of his life. Dur- 
ing the first 12 years of Israel’s exis- 
tence the young State had many prob- 
lems and one of its main tasks was to 
eradicate the stamp of temporariness 
from thousands of new immigrants who 
were used to fixed ways of life. Mr. 
Hertz is right when he says that the 
Bedouin’s way of life isn’t suitable for 
the 20th century. In my opinion it 
isn’t suitable for a citizen of Israel 
either, but there is an Arab saying: 
“Hurry is of the devil.” Let the State 
of Israel settle a bit and surely a plan 
of resettlement will take shape. 

In the meantime the Bedouin enjoy 
a prosperity they never knew before. 
Many of them own cars and tractors. 
Wireless sets are nothing unusual in 
most encampments and they can even 
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be seen carrying transistors. The most 
outstanding sign of this prosperity is 
the large number of livestock they own. 
During the last ten years the number 
of sheep and, on a smaller scale, of 
camels and cows, has increased steadily. 
During the British Mandate every 
Bedouin had on the average one sheep 
or goat; now he has seven. It is a fact 
that the Negev cannot support such 
a large number of livestock even in 
years with sufficient rainfall, and there 
is an urgent need for thorough plan- 
ming in order to ensure pasture for all 
the herds. It is true that during the 
first two years of the present spell of 
drought about one third of the cattle 
perished, but during the winter of the 
third dry year, which was the worst of 
all, the herds increased again and are 
mow about 5% above the 1957—58 
figure. This was achieved only by the 
indefatigable efforts of the Military 
Governor who in many cases searched 
for pastures in person. Only thanks to 
sufficient grazing, which was some- 
times provided over the protests of 
nearby settlements, was there this year 
no unusual mortality among the young 
animals. The Military Administration 
is continuing its searches to ensure pas- 
ture. The Department of Agriculture 
placed many pieces of land at the dis- 
posal of the Bedouin and those who 
found some grazing grounds with 
friends in the north had no difficulty 
in getting a permit. Of course there are 
some regions closed to grazing, mainly 
near the border, in order to prevent 
incidents, but the picture drawn by Mr. 
Hertz is completely misleading. 

A further sign of prosperity is the 


ever-increasing area ploughed by trac- 
tors. Not only the cooperatives and the 
rich owners use tractors to plough their 
land; even smaller landholders prefer 
to sell one of their camels — which 
never fetched such high prices as now 
— to pay for the ploughing with the 
proceeds. 

Ploughing by tractor has increased 
the yields of their fields, which never 
before saw such crops. And never before, 
in drought years, did they get the com- 
pensation for crop failure which the 
Government is paying them now for 
the third successive year. Of course 
there are still many Bedouin plough- 
ing by camel, though there are some 
cases of tribes which didn’t accept ad- 
ditional land because it was hilly and 
“can’t be ploughed by tractor !” 

The Bedouin’s tents, which they call 
“houses,” are made of sheep wool mixed 
with goat hair. And — in this Mr. 
Hertz is correct — their manufacture 
and maintenance are expensive. For the 
same cost one could build a small house. 
But the Bedouin isn’t eager to dwell in 
a house. One can’t change the tradi- 
tion of thousands of years in a hurry. 
There are Bedouin who built houses 
years ago, or even inherited them from 
their fathers, but they dwell mostly in 
the tents which stand beside their 
houses, these serving only for guests 
or other special purposes. There were 
many prosperous Bedouin during the 
Mandate period, but they preferred 
to buy a car or an additional wife. 
Once I asked one of them why he 
didn’t build a proper house for him- 
self. His answer was typical for a son 
of the desert, typical of the Bedu’s ad- 
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version to curtailing his roamings: “If 
I had a built house and God let me 
quarrel with my neighbor, I would 
eat my soul seeing his hateful face 
every morning! Now I am free to 
pitch my tent in another place and have 
my peace.” 

According to Mr. Hertz’ article it 
was once a pleasure to dwell in tents. 
Only since the creation of the State of 
Israel is there no protection against 
the blowing sandstorms. Of course 
this is absurd. There is no prohibition 
against pitching the tents during the 
winter in depressions where there is no 
fear of flashfloods. Neither is there 
any rationing of the breeze which 
comes from the sea in summer and 
cools the tents pitched on hilltops or 
on the western slope. And why should 
the curtains now be more torn than 
before 1948? It is true that for a 
period of two or three years there was 
a shortage of goat’s hair in the Ne- 
gev. But later on the Military Gover- 
nor brought large quantities of this 
commodity in order to control the rise 
in prices. Since then there has been no 
shortage. Of course there are still many 
Bedouin living in tattered tents, but 
15 years ago there were many more. 

Mr. Hertz writes: The plan for Ne- 
gev settlement (which is continually 
changing) does include the establish- 
ment of Bedouin villages, but there is 
no hurry to carry this out. And I say 
with him: There is no hurry. What 
would Mr. Hertz say if the Govern- 
ment had built the village of the Hu- 
zail tribe in the land where the plan- 
tations of Kibbutz Shuval are today ? 
What would he say if the village of 


the El Ogbi tribe were beside the 
fence of Dvir ? What would he say 
if there were an Arab village at Tel 
Arad or Wadi Shqueib and its houses 
were infested with vermin because of 
the lack of water ? Surely he would 
say that the government had acted 
without planning and without consider- 
ing the needs of the Jewish settlers. 

Of course there was some chang- 
ing of plans. But there were also some 
basic changes in the foundations of 
Negev settlement. First there was some 
disappointment about the quantities of 
water available for the Negev. Second, 
the usage of flood waters is feasible, 
but too costly. Only now do we begin 
to picture the possibilities of utilizing 
the treasures of the soil and industrial- 
ization. A plan of resettlement has to 
consider all this. 

The paragraph in the article dealing 
with the discrimination in the Bedou- 
in’s civil status contains many inac- 
curacies. According to Mr. Hertz it is 
forbidden to go to Beersheba without 
a permit. In fact, there are two free 
days every week. Besides this there is 
no difficulty in getting a special or 
even a permanent permit. In fact it is 
now so easy to get such a permit that 
there is room for the question why this 
procedure is not abolished entirely. It 
is not true that there is a prohibition 
of movement between the tribes. The 
region inhabited by the Bedouin is di- 
vided into two districts. In order to 
combat smuggling, movement between 
these districts is prohibited. Mr. Hertz 
writes that it is prohibited even to 
transport water from one tribe to an- 
other. Of course the Military Governor 
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interfered when there was pilfering 
from water cisterns which are private 
property; but there are many wells 
which serve several tribes. 

Further, Mr. Hertz writes about the 
Military Administration electing and 
deposing Sheikhs. The facts are as fol- 
lows: today there are 17 tribes in the 
Negev. The Sheikhs of four tribes have 
been serving since the British Mandate. 
Three former Sheikhs died and their 
sons, Or in one case the brother of the 
former Sheikh, took their places. In 
one tribe the son is serving in the place 
of a former Sheikh who resigned be- 
cause of old age. The Sheighs of four 
tribes fled to Jordan during the War of 
Independence. In one of these cases the 
son of the former Sheikh, in another 
the brother, and in the remaining cases 
two cousins — the next of kin in 
Israel — are serving as Sheikhs. Four 
families remaining in Israel received 
the status of separate tribes and of 
course a Sheikh was named, but with 
the consent of the whole tribe. Only 
in one case was the Sheikh deposed 
and this after he was involved in a 
criminal case. 


ISRAEL HERTZ 


In Mr. Hertz’ opinion it is foolish 
to argue that the Negev Bedouin are 
a danger to security. Perhaps he does 
not know that the gangs of fedayun 
were recruited mostly from the Be- 
douin, Many of those living in Israel 
have their brothers living in Gaza. 
When we held Gaza after the Sinai 
Campaign we didn’t find some of them 
there, but we found their names on the 
fedayun roll, Despite all controls there 
is a permanent traffic across the bor- 
ders and the only means of safeguard- 
ing security is to “honor and to suspect” 
as the saying goes. 

On the whole I must say that articl- 
es like Mr. Hertz’ cannot further the 
proclaimed aims of your paper. Can 
distortion of truth serve as a medium 
for the clarification of problems ? Can 
a misrepresented picture bring peace 
and cooperation ? Every one has the 
right to express his views and opinions, 
but has Mr. Hertz any plans for the 
future of the Bedouin ? Does he sug- 
gest some solution ? I would like to 
read about some constructive plans. But 
if I am not mistaken, even Mr. Hertz 
has no such solution at hand. 


REPLY 


must admit that Mr. Efrat’s note at 
the end of his letter, declaring that 
he has sent copies to the Military Ad- 
ministration and other official bodies, 
leaves me with little desire for debate. 
His attempts to point out inaccuracies 


in the facts presented in my article or 
to “interpret” my opinions, do not 
leave much room for serious discussion. 
But still I feel the need to reply to the 
various points he raises in criticising 
my article. 
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In my article in last month’s New 
Outlook 1 pointed out that the prob- 
lem of the Bedouin was an ancient 
one, though I stressed the deterioration 
that has taken place during recent years 
and especially during the past three 
drought years. Mr. Efrat’s attempt to 
prove that the Bedouin’s economic 
situation has actually improved despite 
the drought, would be amusing under 
other circumstances. 

As a proof in point, Mr. Efrat states 
that the Bedouin herds grew by 5% 
during the winter of the third drought 
year. It would be very interesting to 
know where he obtained these “exact” 
figures. Even the specialists closely in- 
volved in Bedouin affairs find it dif- 
ficult to estimate the size of the herds, 
their estimates ranging from 60 to 70 
thousand head. In addition, we don’t 
have to be farmers to know that the 
lambs and kids are dropped in the 
winter, thus doubling the size of the 
herds. As long as there is even a little 
grass the herds manage to hold out. 
The difficulty arises in all its harshness 
only in the late spring and early sum- 
mer when there is no longer any straw 
in the fields and the wells have dried 
up. According to official sources, 
50%-60% of all the herds died or 
had to be slaughtered last year. This 
year the danger threatens much larger 
numbers. Spokesmen for the Ministry 
of Agriculture have warned that all 
the sheep, 90% of the goats and about 
half the camels in the Negev are in 
danger. 

Mr. Efrat’s picture of the prosperous 
situation of Bedouin agriculture is also 
completely unrealistic. The story of the 


“tractors” is a figment of his imagina- 
tion. This writer belongs to the organ- 
ization which has helped establish one 
of the two Bedouin cooperatives (there 
are only two!). These two cooperatives 
have a small number of tractors of 
which only two are in working order, 
and these two are idle for lack of 
work. With satisfaction in 
every piece of equipment which could 
help the Bedouin improve their cultiva- 
tion, we must not forget that the large 
majority cultivate their plots in primit- 
ive fashion, hitching the plow to a 
camel, cow, horse or donkey. 

Mr. Efrat, let us not allow our 
imagination run free with the old 
romantic picture of the Bedouin tents. 
Instead, let us stop a moment and re- 
member that the land which the Be- 
douin have been cultivating for genera- 
tions still does not belong to them. 
What answer does Mr. Efrat have for 
the fact that the all-powerful Military 
Governor and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which only acts according to 
the Governor’s recommendations, have 
refused to carry out, in the Negev, the 
Land Law granting legal title to every 
cultivator proving legal possession ? 
Without legal title the Bedouin cannot 
even obtain a permit to build a house 
and if he does the Governor can order 
it destroyed. 

Mr. Efrat’s story of the Bedouin 
buying a car or another wife instead 
of building a house is only a repetition 
of the legends of Mandatory times, 
legends which their 
have long forsaken. 

We only have to be in the Negev 
during a single sandstorm to see the 


all our 


even inventors 
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terrible suffering and to uncover the 
falsity and tendentiousness behind these 
stories. Tens of delegations to govern- 
ment bodies and the Knesset, and 
public appeals in the press, have pre- 
sented the Bedouin’s desire for per- 
manent settlement, the construction of 
villages and houses — houses of stone 
or concrete, and the installation of 
water at least for man and beast, if not 
also for some minimum of intensive 
agriculture. 


All these, of course, require a develop- 
ment program, means and the desire to 
do something. Even with the best in- 
tentions in the world the Military 
Administration cannot supply these. 


My article demanded immediate help 
and planning without delay. This 
apparently does not please Mr. Efrat, 
who knows that the demand is not 
only a theoretical one. The Ministry of 
Development, for example, is preparing 
a detailed plan for a Bedouin village. 
The Military Administration in the 
Negev has not helped the planners 
carry out their work, to say the least. 
But this is not all... Mr. Efrat had 
probably hardly finished writing his 
letter and expressing the quiet hope 
that plans would eventually be made, 
when we were informed of an extreme- 
ly radical “suggestion,” by General 
Moshe Dayan, the Minister of Agri- 
culture. This plan, if carried out, is 
liable to end all the discussions on the 
future of the Negev Bedouin since it 
suggests “moving” them to the mixed 


cities — Lydda, Ramle and Jaffa — 
where they would become hired laborers. 

In the face of such a program, pre- 
pared by a personality of so high rank, 
what value is there in bringing examp- 
les of the activities of the Military 
Administration or its actions in elect- 
ing and deposing the Sheikhs ? 

Much more serious is the charge 
that the Bedouin are a potential ‘‘fifth 
column.”” We can only react to this 
with disdain. The discovery of the 
Egyptian records in Gaza proved that 
only a very small number of Bedouin 
were involved in espionage or acts of 
treason. The large and decisive major- 
ity, in all the tribes, maintained their 
loyalty to the state. We of course un- 
derstand the motives leading Mr. Ef- 
rat to raise such a frightful accusation. 
He has to “‘prove’”’ the need to continue 
the Military Administration, and lacking 
reasonable arguments he has to fall 
back on the rusty weapon of empty 
accusations. 

Do we have any plans? Yes, we have. 
The essence of these plans, which de- 
serve larger space than we can give 
here, is: a) the permanent settlement 
of the Bedouin in the area where they 
are now found — the Negev; b) the 
inclusion of the Bedouin in the settle- 
ment plans being carried out before 
our eyes in this part of our country; 
c) the defense of their equality and 
cooperation with their Jewish neigh- 
bors. 

Details we will 
occasion. 


leave for another 





er 





MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


This month’s Lebanese elections are being 
followed with great interest on the Israeli 
side of the border. For the first time since 
Lebanon won independence in 1946, the 
elections seem to be conducted on genuinely 
democratic lines, At the time of writing the 
third of the four elections, each held on a 
successive Sunday in a different district, is 
being conducted, and the final results are 
not known, But already it seems apparent 
that much of the corruption which marked 
previous election victories is absent or at 
least less flagrantly in evidence than pre- 
viously. 

This is important because democracy 
seems to be in retreat today in too many 
Middle Eastern and Asian countries, By 
proving that democratic processes can oper- 
ate successfully and attain the sort of in- 
ternal political stability which has been 
achieved in Israel, Lebanon can perform a 
great service to the cause of freedom in the 
Middle East, 

Lebanon js itself too small a country to 
influence the struggle for power in this part 
of the world, or to side with any of the 
opposing forces in the Arab world. But this 
is not Lebanon's natural and historical role. 
Since Phoenician times, and particularly in 
the present day, Lebanon has been, as the 
New Statesman put it recently, ‘‘a meeting 
ground for both ideas and individuals which 
could not otherwise make contact.” 

A timely example is the fact that the 
second Arab Oil Conference will be held 
in Beirut, with the participation of Iraq, 
which boycotted the first meeting in Cairo. 

Lebanon is a natural center of construct- 
ive social and cultural ferment, But this 
ferment needs to operate within a country 


which is itself stable and will not change 
hands according to the whims of its army 
generals or wealthy landowners, but accord- 
ing to the will of the general population. 
If the present elections show that the 
Lebanese are on the road to stability at 
last, all friends of democracy in the Middle 
East will wish them well. 
* 

One of the most interesting of the many 
interesting people who have visited Israel 
recently was the famous Indian astronomer 
Professor Subrahman Chandrasekhar, F.R. S. 
Professor Chandrasekhar, who is now Pro- 
fessor of Theoretical Astrophysics in the 
University of Chicago, has been awarded the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London’s 
Gold Medal, generally considered to be the 
equivalent of a Nobel prize, for which 
astronomers are not eligible. The Indian 
scientist came to Israel specially in order to 
deliver the Weizmann Memorial Lecture in 
the Sciences for 1960, At the same time he 
was awarded an Honorary Fellowship of 
the Weizmann Institute, an honor held by 
twenty-eight internationally-known scientists, 
including ten Nobel Prize winners, 

I heard Professor Chandrasekhar speak on 
his specialty — the application of modern 
physical theories to the study of the internal 
structure of the stars and the universe — 
when he last visited this country in May 
1958 for the dedication of the Institute of 
Nuclear Science in Rehovot. On that occasion 
he, Robert Oppenheimer and Niels Bohr 
made an unforgettable picture, Looking at 
these three distinguished scientists, sitting 
beside one another at one of the many 
scientific gatherings held to mark the In- 
stitute’s opening, I remember thinking that 
they symbolized the scientific cooperation of 
the best brains in Asia, Europe and the 
United States. His visit to Israel is another 
reminder of what we can learn from the 
many distinguished Asian scientists who 
have made their mark in the international 
scientific world, 


* 


East of Nahariya the road plunges through 
groves of silvery-green olives and feathery 
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trails of grape-vines climbing up the steep 
slopes of the Galilee hills. Mountain passes 
wind through Israel’s most beautiful scenery, 
past villages clinging to rocky declines and 
ruins of the chain of mighty Crusader forts 
which once guarded the approaches to Acre. 
Here, in a valley surrounded by hills on 
all sides, nestles the village of Intisar 
(“Victory”), the first Arab village establish- 
ed in Israel since 1948, 17 families, number- 
ing over 100 people, have already settled 
here, most of them coming from other Arab 
villages where land problems have limited 
the opportunities for expansion. 

The moving spirit in Intisar’s establish- 
ment is Naim Makhoul, one of the most 
articulate spokesmen of Israel’s Arab farm- 
ers. Readers of New Outlook will probably 
remember his articles on the problems facing 
Arab farmers. 

We sat on the porch of his house, look- 
ing out across the orchards heavy with 
Intisar’s first fruit crop and savoring juicy 
plums and grapes, The trees are planted in 
orderly rows and the farming methods are 
scientific, The houses are comfortable, solidly 
built of local stone, and the village already 
has an appearance of permanency, with neat 
flower beds lining the paths and grapes 
climbing over high trellises. 

But there are still plenty of problems, 
both natural and man-made, The recent 
khamsin heat wave ruined a considerable 
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part of the fruit crop, on which Intisar 
largely bases its economic future, Tobacco 
prices are low and farmers who grow this 
crop cannot make a living. Government and 
other bodies have not always kept all their 
promises, As a result, the original plan for 
forming a moshav, or cooperative small- 
holders’ farm, on the Jewish pattern, had 
to be abandoned for a conventional in- 
dividualistic farming village. 

Still, what a contrast Intisar makes to 
the picturesque but backward Arab villages 
one sees everywhere else in Galilee ! Most 
villages have their homes huddled together 
for protection, with their fields scattered all 
over the surrounding area. In Intisar each 
house stands in the center of its own fields: 
this is at once more efficient and makes for 
more family privacy, Naim’s trees are kept 
as meticulously sprayed and pruned as those 
of any experienced Jewish horticulturist in 
the coastal belt: he runs his hands over 
them lovingly, as a dairy farmer would 
stroke a favorite cow. If the people who 
plan this country’s agriculture, from Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan downwards, want to 
encourage progressive farming methods in 
Israel’s rural Arab communities, they could 
not do any better than to back Intisar’s 
efforts and turn it into a model village and 
pilot plant for other Arab farmers to study 
and learn from, 
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New Textbooks on Middle East History 
THE MIDDLE EAST, A HISTORY, by 


SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1959. XV + 650 + 
XXXI pp. 

THE NEAR EAST, A MODERN HISTORY, 
by WILLIAM YALE, the University of Mi- 
chigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1958. X + 485 + 
XIX pp. 


The growing interest shown by the Amer- 
ican reading public in the Middle East has 
prompted the publication of a number of 
books on this region. Many of these publica- 
tions, some of which have run into several 
editions, try to give an overall picture of 
the history of the Middle East in the modern 
era, The two books under review are new 
attempts in this direction, written by pro- 
fessors at American universities, 

The main problem facing the author of a 
concise history of the modern Middle East 
is, of course, what to put in and what to 
leave out. Professors Fisher and Yale ob- 
viously have widely differing views on this 
subject, The following breakdown of the 
contents of their respective books will prove 
instructive : 





Historical Period Number of Pages 


Fisher Yale 





Islam and early Middle Ages 150 15 
Ottoman Empire until end of 

18th century 100 15 
19th century (until 1914) and 

process of Westernization 100 180 


Between the two world wars 100 180 

World War II until present 
time 200 70 
Total 650 460 








This table shows at a glance the essential 


differences in the two authors’ approaches. 
Prof. Yale makes a clear distinction between 
the historian and the political analyst and 
commentator (see page 423); although he 
states that in his book he fills both roles, 
he approaches the latter with great caution 
and reserve. Hence the history of the last 
15 years constitutes a sort of appendix in- 
serted by a political commentator at the end 
of an historian’s book, Dr. Fisher, on the 
other hand, has no this 
point: the main emphasis in his book is 
placed on the most recent period, to which 
the four preceding periods form what is 
virtually a detailed introduction. 

Clearly, the authors’ respective interests 
and public activities have also influenced 
this difference in approach, Prof, Fisher, 
the younger of the two men, has been 
Director of Publications at the Middle East 
Institute in Washington and Acting Editor 
of the Middle East Journal since 1953, In 
addition, he has served with various bran- 
ches of the United States Government as a 
specialist in Middle East problems. Dr. 
Yale, on the other hand, was active in 
political affairs during and immediately 
after World War I. He was a_ military 
observer under General Allenby at the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force headquarters, 
an expert on Arab affairs at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and an adviser to the King- 
Crane Commission, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Dr. Yale tends to emphasize 
topics connected with Turkey and the Fer- 
tile Crescent, as well as the problems of the 
Armenians and the Balkan States, 


reservations on 


He devotes less space to Egypt than that 
country warrants: Egypt’s 19th century his- 
tory appears only as an introduction to one 
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of the later chapters, called “Revolutionary 
Egypt,” and the cultural and social problems 
of modern Egypt during that time are al- 
most completely ignored (compare this with 
the extensive treatment of the same prob- 
lems in i9th century Turkey and the 
Fertile Crescent). Dr, Fisher’s book main- 
tains a better balance, but here too there are 
defects: the absence of any treatment of the 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire (Egypt, 
Iraq, Syria and Palestine) before the 19th 
century. Further, insufficient attention is 
paid to social and economic problems in the 
chapter on Egypt between the two world 
wars. 

The basic difference between these two 
authors’ approaches is also revealed in their 
treatment of their material, The great virtue 
of Dr. Fisher's book is that the text is 
factual and eminently readable. As a book 
which aims at placing before the reader the 
most important facts about the modern 
history of the Middle East, it is praise- 
worthy. But the reader who wishes to 
penetrate a little deeper into the funda- 
mental factors which determine this history 
will not find, for example, any explanation 
of the differences between slavery and 
feudalism in the Middle East and in the 
West. Nor will he find the background to the 
rise of the Democratic Party in Turkey or 
the military revolutions in Syria and Egypt. 
On the other hand, the book contains a 
number of oversimplified and misleading 
generalizations. The following extract is a 
fair example of this: 

“Arab laws governing land ownership and 
tenure adhered generally to Byzantine, Pers- 
ian and more ancient practices and customs, 
thereby assuring to tillers of the soil 
throughout the Middle East a continuity 
which changed only imperceptibly, until the 
great land reforms following World War 
II" (page 75). 

Elsewhere the author says: “...[gnorant of 
the Druze character and wholly tactless, the 
more Carbillet did for them, the more they 
disliked him” (page 414). 

It is also surprising to find a number of 
naive statements in the description of the 


link between the U.S, and the Middle East: 
Dr, Fisher states that the entire Middle East 
looks with appreciation and understanding 
or what has been achieved in Turkey by 
United States aid (page 626). According to 
Dr. Fisher, all that the United States Gov- 
ernment wants in the Middle East is 
friendship with all the region's 
peoples and cooperation with all its govern- 
ments (page 646). 

Dr. Yale's approach to his subject is im. 
many respects diametrically opposed to Dr: 
Fisher's, The kernel of his book is an: 
analysis of the factors which have shaped 
the modern history of the Middle East and 
an outline of the region’s main problems. 
Here, too, he overemphasizes Turkey and’ 
the Fertile Crescent at the expense of 
Egypt. But this is compensated for by the 
fact that his personal experiences enliven 
and enrich the reader's awareness of the 
subject matter, The book is studded with 
thought-provoking remarks on the region's 
history. Professor Yale frequently attempts 
to explode prejudices currently or formerly 
held in the West about the Middle East 
peoples, political movements and leaders. 

Technically speaking, Dr. Fisher's book is 
superior to Dr, Yale’s: its maps, for ex- 
ample, are far better and clearer, But the 
maps of the region’s religious communities 
printed in both books are misleading: ac- 
cording to them, Lebanon is largely populat- 
ed by Sunni Moslems, and there are virtu- 
ally no religious minorities in Syria and 
Iraq (Fisher, page 60; Yale, page 189). 
Dr. Yale’s book contains many distortions 
of Arabic and Hebrew names, while Dr. 
Fisher frequently confuses facts and terms: 
Muhammad Abdu was not Rector of al- 
Azhar (as stated on page 291), multazim 
does not mean “fiefs” (page 280), ahali is 
incorrectly translated as “reform” (page 424), 
nagib is not the official head of the Sunni 
Arab community (page 417) and so on. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis 
of these two weighty volumes. However, 
this review will not be complete unless we 
note what the authors have to say on two 
topics which are of decisive importance for 


peace, 
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every student of the Middle East in our 
day and particularly for Israelis: Arab 
nationalism and the Palestine problem, 
Both books adopt a sympathetic attitude 
towards Arab nationalism, in contrast to the 
negative tone adopted at one period by 
British and French literature on the subject. 
However, Dr, Yale proves that it is possible 
to do this without accepting as_ historical 
gospel the theories advanced by such Arab 
historians as George Antorius, the objectiv- 
ity of whose descriptions is not always 
enhanced by their political aims. Dr, Yale 
refrains from exaggerating the importance 
of the development of the true Arab nation- 
al movement before World War I, and he 
makes a clear distinction between Arab and 
Egyptian nationalism at that period. Dr. 
Fisher, on the other hand, completely 
ignoring the most recent studies by Arab 
historians, which somewhat correct the 
picture presented by Antonius, attributes to 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali, a 
role in the evolution of Arab nationalism 


which he never played. Dr. Fisher calls 
19th century Egyptian nationalism ‘Arab 
nationalism,” and even states quite un- 


equivocally that because of the British con- 
quest of Egypt, Beirut and Damascus be- 
came the centers of the Arab national move- 
ment, as if there had been signs that Cairo 
would develop into an Arab (and not Egypt- 
ian) national center, 


Both books are anti-Zionist and unfavor- 
ably inclined towards the State of Israel. 
But whereas Dr. Yale carefully distinguishes 
between an objective description of histor- 
ical developments and his own _ personal 
views, Dr, Fisher presents his private 
opinions through the medium of a biased 
and often distorted description of the his- 
torical events themselves. It is possible to 
agree or disagree with Dr. Yale that the 
Arabs would have supported the United 
States in the cold war had it not been for 
that country’s policy towards Israel (in- 
cidentally, this viewpoint is expressed with 
great caution), But it is quite obvious from 
what Dr. Fisher says that this is only a 
personal opinion, Dr, Fisher's objectivity can 


be tested by his description of the incidents 
on Israel’s borders: he refers only to 
the Israelj reprisal raids, and, when speak- 
ing of the Sinai campaign, he does not 
mention a single word about the fedayeen 
or about Nasser’s declarations that he aimed 
at Israel's destruction. It appears that Dr. 
Fisher accepts the official Arab viewpoint 
unquestioningly, not even troubling to 
dispute the official Israeli attitude. Inevit- 
ably the impression is created that he is 
only presenting one side of the argument. 
Further, the entire section on the Israel- 
Arab dispute is full of quotations and ex- 
pressions in inverted commas, without any 
sources being given. 

Summing up, then, it can be said that 
Professor Yale’s book is the more valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the 
historical processes operating in the Middle 
East during the last 150 years, Professor 
Fisher's book would have been extremely 
suitable as a textbook for beginners in 
Middle East studies, were it not for some 
regrettable lapses which mar its scientific 
and objective quality. 


GABRIEL BAER 


Symposium on the Middle East 


TENSIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, edited 
by PHILIP W. THAYER, the John Hop- 
kins Press. Baltimore, 1958, 


In the last week of August 1957 the 
School of Advanced Studies of John Hop- 
kins University held a four-day symposium 
on tension in the Middle East. The 300 
participants included lecturers from 
versities in the United States 
countries) Government 


uni- 
and other 
officials handling 
Middle East affairs and directors of com- 
panies having commercial links with the 
region. 13 themes were chosen for debate. 
Recognized authorities in these fields sub- 
mitted their lectures in writing. Each lecture 
was accompanied by written remarks or a 
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second lecture by another authority of 
similar standing and qualifications. 

All this material was collected in the 
volume under review. The book does not 
aspire to be a comprehensive and final 
analysis of its subject, but merely, as it 
itself states, to increase the knowledge of 
these problems and perhaps, in this way, 
to contribute towards a solution, 

Section 1 comprises general topics: the 
United States and the Middle East, the re- 
gion’s strategic importance, its place in 
global problems and the political behavior 
of the Arab countries, Section 2 is devoted 
to economic and social factors: the Middle 
East in world economy, technical aid to the 
region, changes in the structure of Middle 
East society and new developments in Islam. 
The third section discusses specific problems: 
Cyprus, Israel, various legal problems aris- 
ing out of the Suez situation, the United 
Nations and the Suez crisis and Commun- 
ism’s prospects in the region, These three 
sections are followed by a summing up, 


It is a matter for regret that the discussion 
which followed each lecture has not been 
included in this book, However, even as it 
stands, the book js an interesting and ex- 
tremely revealing collection, which shows 
convincingly how mistaken the expert know- 
ledge of some Western authorities can be, 
how misleading it is to draw “definite con- 
clusions,” and why so many failures occur 
in planning and executing policies in the 
Middle East. 

The very choice of the themes for dis- 
cussion is not without significance. The 
omissions literally stare one in the face. 
How, for example, is it possible to discuss 
the social and economic situation of an area 
whose inhabitants live mainly in rural con- 
ditions, without discussing agrarian pro- 
blems? And how is it possible to appraise 
and understand the dynamic force of awaken- 
ing nations, without examining the influence 
of foreign rule and its effect on the history 
of the nationalist movement? On the other 
hand, isn’t it a little cynical and shameless 
to list the American interests in the Middle 
East among the region’s problems (although 


it is certainly one of the main interests 
from the standpoint of the lecturers and the 
audience) , 

True, the lecturers were all top men in 
their respective fields, but not always did 
they try to be objective. In fact, they made 
little or no attempt to hide this fact. Some 
of them are, by their own testimony. “old- 
fashioned imperialists’; others are Arabs 
who are openly anti-Zionist and anti-Israel. 
All the participants were anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet, and this basic prejudice 
affected their objectivity. 

However, let us at least maintain perfect 
frankness, It is very easy to be wise after 
the event, The John Hopkins symposium 
took place after the Sinai campaign and the 
Suez crisis, but before Egypt and Syria join- 
ed to form the United Arab Republic, be- 
fore the Iraqi revolution, before the Leba- 
nese civil war and the Western landings in 
and withdrawal from Lebanon and Jordan, 
before the Tripartite agreement on Cyprus. 
Most of the contents of the book seem out 
of date today; most of the prophecies have 
proved false. A serious scientist will never 
indulge in prophecy, as by the nature of 
things it is impossible to forecast complex 
future developments with any certainty. The 
book under review is a perfect example of 
a failure of this type. 


Yet despite all these drawbacks the book 
is interesting, with a definite theoretical 
and educative value, It contains much little- 
known information, elucidates attitudes to 
various problems and explains motives for 
various processes which are not always 
sufficiently stressed. 


In the introduction to the book Charles 
Malik, the former Lebanese Foreign Min- 
ister and for many years his country’s re- 
presentative to the United Nations, sets the 
book’s tone on various issues. Malik lists 
five central but changing problems of the 
Middle East’s political climate. The first, of 
course, is the hoary Palestine problem which 
is no closer to a solution today than it was 
five or ten years ago, The Arabs continue 
to refuse to recognize the State of Israel; 
and the Palestinian refugee problem in- 
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creases their intransigence. The Great Powers 
have introduced a pattern of ‘competing 
extremism’ which to a large extent de- 
termines the nature of the problem. At 
present am umeasy truce exists in Israel- 
Arab relations, According to Malik, there 
is little chance of a solution to this problem 
being arrived at without considerable 
sacrifices, including territorial concessions, 
on Israel's part... 

The second of Malik’s five factors is the 
diversification of the political ties between 
the countries of the region, The Baghdad 
Pact in the north was pro-Western and anti- 
Communist; the Egyptian-Syrian union in 
the south is based on Arab nationalism, but 
has economic and foreign policy links with 
both the Asian and the Communist East. 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Jordan do not 
belong to these pacts, but operate on the 
basis of an agreement with the United 
States to oppose Communist penetration. 
The Arab League, Malik says, has virtually 
ceased to exist, 

The third factor is the region’s economic 
and strategic importance, The Soviet Union 
regards itself as a Middle East power, while 
the United States considers the region one 
of the most vital links in its defense chain 
against the Soviet Union. The question of 
bases and the possible neutralization of the 
area is conditioned by the fact that the 
Middle East is one of the world’s major 
communication centers, the meeting place 
of three continents. Europe’s industry runs 
on Middle East oil. The result is plain: as 
long as the world at large is divided, this 
division will be revealed in the Middle East 
as well, 


Fourth, the rise of the masses. This in- 
cludes the evolution of the national move- 
ments in the Middle East, the rise in the 
masses’ living standards and consequently 
their degree of self-expression, the increased 
demand for social and economic justice, and 
the demand for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the region’s oil wealth. These are 
all new developments in this part of the 
world, In the past there was a Supreme 
Being, his representative on earth, and his 


subjects, who were forced to obey orders 
given from above, Things have changed 
today, and more often than not it is the 
rulers who have to obey orders given from 
below. But in a region which boasts no 
strong government based on stable social 
and political institutions, the rise of the 
masses presents a fertile soil for demagogues, 
who attempt to win the masses’ support by 
promises, concessions and bribes. Demago- 
gy of this type seems to be the first 
stage in every transition to democracy, 

And, finally, the changing pattern of the 
Great Powers’ interests in and influences on 
the region, European influence is showing 
a progressive decline, and this has been 
replaced by a rise in the influence exerted 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Russia has always conducted a policy of 
self-interest in the Middle East, but it has 
not previously exerted this interest directly. 
In view of the trend towards an alliance 
between nationalism and Communism, the 
question arises whether there is room for 
“peaceful coexistence” or ‘peaceful com- 
petition” in the Middle East, Can there be 
neutrality between East and West in the 
Middle East? The prize will go to that 
bloc which displays the most genuine respect 
for the legitimate political, economic and 
social demands of the Middle East countries, 
and the most attention to their spiritual and 
intellectual needs, 

These remarks by Malik constitute the 
introduction to this book, Yet, in a certain 
sense, they are also its summing up. 

YONATAN OMRI 


History of the Arab Theater 


AL-MASRAHIYYA FI-L-ADAB AL-ARABI 
AL-HADITH (The Drama in Modern Arabic 
Literature, 1847-1914), MUHAMMAD YU- 
SUF NAJM, Beirut, Dar Beirut, 1956 
(Studies in Modern Arabic Literature, I1), 
511 pp. 


The theater is one of the most significant 
signs of the 19th century cultural renaissance 
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in the Arab countries, Until the second half 
of the 19th century no theater existed in 
any Arab country, and its appearance on the 
scene arose from the influence of European 
ideas in the Middle East. This book by 
Dr, Najm, Professor of Arabic Literature at 
the American University of Beirut, was 
awarded a prize by the Arab League, The 
author originally intended only to treat the 
literary aspects of Arabic drama. But, as, in 
his opinion, a play cannot be separated 
from the life of the theater itself, from the 
actors and their audience — all factors 
which strongly influence the playwright — 
he devotes the first 189 pages, of the book 
to a survey of the history of the Arabic 
theater during the period covered (1847- 
1914). 


In his preface, Dr. Najm notes the dif- 
ficulties facing every writer on the Arab 
theater, difficulties which spring mainly 
from the paucity of material on this sub- 
ject. Najm himself went to first-hand 
sources for his material — the daily press 
and periodicals of the period, The plays 
also present a problem, as most of them 
were performed but never printed, and even 
if they were printed the texts are virtually 
unobtainable, Professor Najm spent hours 
searching public and private libraries and 
archives, His efforts were richly rewarded, 
and this book offers a wealth of detail and 
references to sources: every seven-eight page 
chapter is followed by one or two pages 
of footnotes and which are 
eloquent testimony to the author's scientific 
approach, 


references 


As noted above, the first part of the book 
is a survey of the prehistory of the develop- 
ment of the Arabic theater. The author goes 
into detail and even notes the performances 
given in the French officers’ club in Cairo 
during the time of Napoleon. Although 
these performances in French 
before a selected audience, they aroused the 
curiosity of many of the inhabitants of 
Egypt. Prof. Najm also reproduces extracts 
from books by European travelers which 
note performances given in Egypt by foreign 


were given 


troupes, mainly from Italy, during the first 
half of the 19th century. 

1847 was a decisive year in the history of 
the Arab theater’s development. In that year 
an educated Lebanese merchant named Ma- 
run al-Naqqash produced a play called 
“The Miser,’ which he himself adapted 
from Moliere’s “L’Avare,” in his home in 
Beirut, The actors were drawn from Nag- 
gash’s family, with the female roles played 
by young boys, Al-Naggash, who had spent 
several years in Italy and was fluent in 
Italian and French, believed in the theater's 
cultural and educational value and devoted 
all his energy to introducing this form of 
art into Lebanon. His efforts were crowned 
by umexpected success, Prof, Najm includes 
an amusing extract from a book written by 
a European traveler who attended one of 
these performances; he describes how one of 
the spectators, the Mufti of Beirut, was so 
carried away by the happenings on _ the 
stage that he began loudly criticizing the 
unfaithful wife, to the great amusement of 
the other spectators, Al-Naggash’s _ initial 
attempts were followed by the organization 
of several dramatic groups in Lebanon and 
even in Syria, But in the latter country the 
theater was strongly opposed by traditional 
circles, and they obtained an edict from 
Sultan Abd al-Hamid II banning all theatric- 
al performances, During this period most 
of the actors moved to Egypt, where an 
active theatrical life began which has con- 
tinued until the present day. Today Egypt 
is virtually the only Arab country with a 
regular and active theater. 


The origin of the Egyptian theater is con- 
nected with the lively personality of the 
Jewish Egyptian Yaqub Sanu (Abu Naddara), 
who began performing in 1870 in the Cairo 
Opera House, which had been built specially 
for the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
Most of the plays were sharp social satires, 
written by Sanu, who also acted in them. 
Although the production still very 
primitive, they appealed to the audiences. 
In his memoirs, Sanu recalls many amusing 
episodes; some of these are cited by Prof. 
Najm, For example, Sanu relates how one 
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day the prompter was taken ill and could 
not come to the theater: “I handed the text 
of the play to one of the actors and told 
him to read the words quietly and to let 
the actors follow him, But the stupid fool 
did exactly the reverse: he repeated what 
the actors said. I shouted at him: ‘You are 
a donkey!’ This annoyed him, and putting 
his head out of the prompter’s box, he 
shouted at one of the actors: ‘Don’t go so 
fast, brother! Don’t you know the proverb: 
‘speed is from the devil?’ Let me read, and 
then follow me!’ The crowd burst out 
laughing. I was horrified and pulled him 
inside by his ears, But immediately he re- 
turned to the stage and threw the text at 
the actor, and the two of them started fight- 
ing. The crowd enjoyed this so much that 
the next night we were called upon to 
repeat this — quite unintentional — scene’”’ 
(page 83), Sometimes the audience took a 
active part in the performances, advising 
the actors and reacting aloud to what was 
happening on the stage. When this happen- 
ed, Sanu, who was standing in the wings, 
would tell the actors how to reply to the 
audience, 


Prof. Najm also reproduces some of the 
earliest theatrical criticism which appeared 
in the Arab press. In additional to full de- 
tails of all the professional companies, Prof, 
Najm also gives us information about 
various amateur theatrical groups. The period 
under survey ends in 1914, two years after 
George Abyad had established the first 
group which was on a satisfactory level and 
attempted to present classical plays as they 
were performed in Europe. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to original and translated Arabic drama. 
The first plays were translated from foreign 
languages, at first from French, later from 
English and then from Italian and Turkish. 
The translators only chose famous plays or 
those which seemed to suit the public's 
taste. The translation was generally not too 
faithful to the original. The translators 
changed the text as they thought fit: a 
tragic finale became a happy end, tragedies 


became melodramas and 


sometimes music 


was added, The play was invariably placed 
in an Arab setting, heroes were given Arab: 
names and the characters took on Arab 
characteristics, Some of the translators even 
turned their characters into modern Egypt- 
ians and made them speak colloquial Arabic. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this was 
that plays translated from the original in 
a literal failed dismally. In the 
section on translated plays, the author of 
this book compares various translations with 
the originals and shows the advantages and 
shortcomings of this free adaptation, 

In discussing original Arab plays, the 
author lists the following categories: histor- 
ical plays based on ancient and modern 
Arab history, plays taken from or based on 
folklore, such as ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights,” plays with religious themes (mostly 
written by Christian priests and performed 
in mission schools), social plays spotlight- 
ing defects in contemporary Arab society 
and proposing solutions for these defects 
(these plays were usually couched in melo- 
dramatic mold), comedies and folk-farces. 
Prof. Najm lists a number of plays in -eack 
category and analyzes them. In addition, he 
has prepared an alphabetical list of all the 
plays performed during the period under 


manner 


review, and intends to devote another 
volume to them. 
It is to be hoped that the author will not 


content himself with surveying the history 
of the Arab theater and drama until the 
outbreak of World War I, but will con- 
tinue his survey to the 1920’s and 1930's, 
the years when the Egyptian theater was at 
its most flourishing and when such im- 
portant companies as Yusuf Wahbi’s ‘Ramses’ 
group began functioning and important 
dramatists like Tawfiq al-Hakim first began 
writing, 

This important and thorough book by. 
Professor Najm should certainly be translat- 
ed into a European language, so that those 
who cannot read Arabic will be able to 
obtain a better understanding of this im- 
portant aspect of Arab culture. 


OLGA KAPELIUK 
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A New Evaluation of the 
Cooperative Movement 


COOPERATION IN ISRAEL AND THE 
WORLD, Dr, WALTER PREUSS, Rubin 
Mass, Jerusalem, 1960. 


There are very few countries where the 
cooperative movement has reached the 
dimensions and economic importance it has 
in Israel. Cooperative enterprise in Israel, 
which has attracted a great deal of interest 
and sympathy, has been characterized by its 
constant growth in most branches of the 
economy, the close ties between these dif- 
ferent branches, and the common director- 
ship which controls all the various parts and 
thus makes them all part of one strong 
cooperative sector. Paradoxically, the move- 
ment which enjoyed so great a prestige in 
the Jewish community before the establish- 
ment of the State, does not receive the 
sympathy it deserves today, and this despite 
the continuing influence of the labor move- 
ment in government, This factor gives the 
appearance of Dr, Preuss’ book on “Co- 
operation in Israel and the World” added 
importance. 

A considerable amount of time has elapsed 
since cooperatives first appeared in modern 
society. The cooperative movement has been 
active for more than a hundred years, Great 
hopes have been hung on it; it has suffered 
a great deal of criticism; it has undergone 
many changes and has attained achieve- 
ments and dimensions far greater than its 
detractors expected, though much less than 
what its founders dreamed. 

The development of modern economy and 
the necessity to compete with it led to many 
changes in the cooperative movement 
throughout the world and in Israel. A 
theoretical evaluation of the movement's 
problems, an examination of values and the 
clarification of concepts have become vital 
necessities, 

Dr. Preuss opens his study with a dis- 
cussion of the nature and history of the 
cooperative movement and of the various 
concepts held about it. In contrast to the 


principle of “the war of all against all,” the 
cooperative movement attempts to establish 
a pattern of life based on mutual aid and 
cooperation and to prove its superiority 
over the systems of competition and mutual 
conflict, The author points to this aim as 
the point of juncture between the co- 
operative movement and the various socialist 
trends, which also want to create a world 
without exploitation and based on coopera- 
tion, equality, and justice. 


The cooperative movement has been de- 
fined in various ways by theoreticians in 
accordance with the development of the 
movement in the different countries, Dr. 
Preuss may also have been influenced by the 
specific development of the movement in 
this country; he differs with the accepted 
date for the establishment of the cooperative 
movement — 1844, the year in which the 
first consumers’ cooperative was organized 
by the Rochdale weavers. Where the leaders 
of cooperation throughout the world, such 
as Prof, Gide and others, look upon con- 
sumers’ cooperatives as the foundation of 
the cooperative movement and as the frame 
for the realization of the cooperative vision, 
and, as a result, consider the first con- 
sumers’ cooperative to be the beginning of 
the movement, Dr. Preuss looks on the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement as only one 
of the branches of cooperation. Seeing the 
movement as a whole through a wider lens 
and with the assumption that economic 
forms based on mutual aid and cooperation 
are the basis of the cooperative movement, 
he finds the beginning of the modern move- 
ment in the communist colonies established 
in North America during the 18th century. 
It may be no coincidence that cooperative 
theoreticians did not think much of the 
agricultural communal experiments of the 
18th century and saw the solution only in 
the consumers’ movement. Within the 
framework of capitalist society consumers’ 
cooperatives may be better able to withstand 
the difficult competition than other co- 
operative forms. Dr, Preuss has the advant- 
age over his predecessors of writing his 
book after the development of agricultural 
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cooperation in the Soviet Union and the 
Popular Democracies, where it forms the 
decisive sector in agriculture, This gives 
added importance to Dr, Preuss’ instructive 
historical survey of past experiments in the 
field of mutual aid and cooperation in 
agriculture and of cooperative groups in 
crafts and later in industry. 


Faithful to his broad concept of the co- 
operative movement, Dr. Preuss finds the 
roots of the movement in the Essene 
colonies of antiquity. There is a meaningful 
symbolism in this mention of the commune 
in the Desert of Judea, by an author 
publishing his book on the cooperative 
movement in Israel — the country of the 
modern commune, the kibbutz. 

In describing the special character of the 
cooperative movement in Israel the author 
justly states that the movement could not 
begin its activity by distributing commodities 
and organizing consumers on the Rochdale 
pattern, since there was not much _ to 
distribute and the little that there was was 
created by the new immigrants themselves. 
Their aim was to begin to work and to 
produce; and the cooperative movement in 
Israel naturally began as producers’ and 
settlement cooperatives. The movement in 
Israel did not came into being as a result 
of socialist, anarchist or other theories in- 
tending to change an unpleasant and unjust 
existing reality, but as a need of Zionist 
national immigration, finding difficult con- 
ditions which could be overcome only by 
cooperation, 


The author convincingly describes the 
conditions which led to the establishment of 
the kibbutz in Israel as a result of the 
special situation of a country under settle- 
ment and of the specific human element 
which came to the country. 

In the theoretical chapter discussing the 
relationships between cooperation and social- 
ism, the author concludes a survey of the 
historic debate between the two movements 
with the correct conclusion that there is no 
contradiction between the two and _ that 
historical experience has shown that there 
are economic branches which are more 


adapted to management by government 
bodies after nationalization; these are mainly 
the branches of industry, while other econ- 
omic spheres, in agriculture and commerce, 
are more properly the sphere of cooperation. 

In this chapter the author also summarily 
discusses the fundamental problems of the 
cooperative movement: its proper fields of 
action and their prospects, the reasons for 
its development in certain spheres and_ its 
failure in others, the permanency or tran- 
sitoriness of the movement as a whole, its 
ability to embrace all the spheres of the 
economy or the necessity to limit itself to 
certain fields alone. 


Dr. Preuss quotes statistics for the 11 
million families organized in the consumers’ 
cooperatives in England, the 6 million in 
credit cooperation in the United States and 
for the broad scope of the movement in 
Sweden and Denemark, But the author does 
not rest content with this and by analyzing 
the figures comes to the conclusion that 
even in England the consumers’ cooperative 
movement does not actually embrace more 
than 10 to 12% of all retail trade; in 
Sweden — 13%, in Denmark — 10%, Fin- 
land is the only country where the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives make up one third of 
the retail trade, In contrast to this, co- 
operation in the marketing of agricultural 
produce is much stronger. In Denmark, for 
example, cooperative dairies market about 
90% of all the milk and export about 57% 
of all the butter, But even in Denmark the 
cooperative movement has not penetrated 
other spheres, 


Dr. Preuss attempts to point out the 
factors impeding the development of the 
cooperative movement, listing membership 
indifference and bureaucratic management. 
He also mentions the opinion of Prof, Cole 
that the lack of capital was the most im- 
portant factor limiting the potentialities of 
the cooperative movement. Perhaps this com- 
bination of economic and social factors has 
worked together to hinder growth, It is a 
fact that in industry, which requires large 
capital investments, the movement has not 
succeeded even in attaining the same posi- 
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tion as it has in other spheres, The develop- 
ment of modern capitalism, with its tre- 
meadous concentration of capital, and the 
domination of finance capital, have had a 
determining influence on all spheres of the 
economy. The cooperative movement, which 
organizes working classes and manages its 
economic affairs on the basis of workers’ 
savings, could not hold out in the com- 
petition with modern capitalism. The vision 
wf the founders of the cooperative move- 
ment of a regime of mutual aid growing 
within capitalist society and inheriting its 
place, was shattered in the reality of trust, 
«cartels and the penetration of mechanization 
into agriculture, 

On the other hand however, the econom- 
ic achievements of the cooperative move- 
ments in England and Sweden have led to 
the appearance of social phenomena con- 
tradicting the aims of the movement, The 
author justly points to the voluntary basis 
as one of the cardinal principles of the co- 
operative movement, But both in England 
and in Sweden, as in Israel, the develop- 
ment of large consumers’ societies has led 
to the weakening of the influence of the 
membership on the society's affairs, Instead 
of being a movement of members managing 


their joint enterprise, the consumers’ co- 
operative movement gradually has become 
one of the large commercial concerns, 


centrally run by a staff of managers and by 
officials without any connections with the 
membership. In this fact we may look for 
the reason for the membership indifference, 
the non-participation 
and the 


in general meetings 
of participation to the 
of necessary 


limitation 


purchase commodities alone. 
But we cannot point this out without men- 
tioning, at the same time, the great moral 
value of the movement in al] the stages of 
its development, in that the profits of the 
utilized for the benefit of all 


the membership and do not end up in 


society are 
private pockets 
The 


about the development of craftsmen’s pro- 


information which the author gives 


ducers’ cooperatives and agricultural co- 


operatives in the Soviet Union and the 


Popular Democracies proves that there is 
no contradiction between the needs of the 
cooperative movement and _ state influence 
on and aid for the development of co- 
cperatives, Within the framework of the 
planned economy it becomes clear that 
there are great potentialities and possibilities 
for the development of cooperatives, espec- 
ially in those spheres economic 
achievement depends on the direct relation- 
ship between the producer and the con- 
sumer. While heavy industry and many 
branches of light industry can only develop 
within the framework of nationalized enter- 
prise planned by a single authority, there 
are other branches which do not require 


where 


such large capital investments and can 
satisfy the consumers’ demands by direct 
contact, Craftsmen’s cooperatives, in direct 


contact with their customers, are better able 
to adapt their production to the needs of 
their clients than can the large plant work- 
ing according to a predetermined plan and 
directed by a central management, The de- 
velopment of modern industry has not done 
away with small crafts. Nationalized social- 
ist industry leaves a lot of room for craft 
cooperation, Government 
room for consumers’ 


also leave 
cooperatives managed 
by the workers themselves, which can adapt 
their choice of goods to the needs of their 
members better than the centrally run stores. 


Alongside the government 


stores 


farms, 
ative agriculture, run by the farmers along 
cooperative lines within the frame of the 
overall 


cooper- 


agricultural plan, has become of 


prime importance, 


The unique role played by the cooper- 
ative sector in Israeli agriculture and_ the 
development of agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives in the countries must 
certainly have influenced the author and, in 
contrast to his predecessors, led him to de- 


vote so much space to the cooperative sector 


socialist 


in agriculture, The comparisons between the 
different forms of agricultural 
are interesting, It 
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believes that the moshav has reached a 
level of collectivity far beyond anything 
attained in the Soviet Union or Mexico, In 
reality, however, the moshav is based on 
individual farms joined in ties of mutual 
aid in the spheres of marketing and supply 
and the use of agricultural machinery, with 
cultivation carried on separately, The kolhoz, 
on the other hand, is a cooperative farm 
with concentrated cooperative cultivation, 
where the private plots play only a second- 
ary role, It is difficult also to accept the 
difference between the absolutely voluntary 
basis of the moshav ovdim and the govern- 
ment-influenced kolhoz and _ ejido. This 
difference was true before the mass wave 
of immigration to Israel, but during the 
more recent past, with the establishment of 
250 villages, the settlement authorities have 
had more than a little influence on the 
establishment and management of the 
villages in this country, too. Principles 


which apply to small numbers of individu- 
als cannot be realized when they are practis- 
ed by large, insufficiently prepared and de- 
veloped masses, 

The book’s most positive aspect is not so 
much in the amount of statistics and the 
instructive information, as in the serious 
attempt to summarize the facts and to reach 
theoretical conclusions, In his introduction, 
the author writes that the book’s success 
will be judged by two criteria: has it 
brought out sufficiently the path of genesis 
and development of the cooperative move- 
ment, and has it pointed out sufficiently the 
specificity of the Israeli experience? In addi- 
tion to the aims which the author set 
himself and succeeded in attaining, he has 
also achieved one additional important aim: 
the book presents problems and compels 
the reader to go into them and to penetrate 
the complexities of the cooperative move- 
ment in the modern world. 

H. DARIN-DRABKIN 





Staff Problems in Tropical 
Countries 


The International Institute of Differing 
Civilizations will hold its 32nd study session 
in Munich from 19 to 22 September 1960. 
The subject put up for discussion is ‘Staff 
Problems in Tropical and  Sub-Tropical 
Countries.” 

The discussions will be introduced by five 
general rapporteurs from four continents : 
M. Georges Balandier (France), Director of 
Studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes (social aspect); Dr, J.S. Coleman 
(U.S.A.), Professor of Political Science at 
the University of California (legal aspect); 
Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom), Di- 
rector of the London School of Economics 
(economic aspect); M, Gabriel d'Arboussier 
(Mali), former President of the Grand 


Conseil de l'Afrique occidentale frangaise 
(political aspect) and M. Charles Ammoun 
(Lebanon), Lebanese delegate at Unesco, for 
the cultural aspect. 


These reports will be based on some 
thirty regional papers prepared by writers 
from the main Asian, African and American 
countries, A number of these rapporteurs 
will attend the proceedings. 


Dr, Heinrich Leubke, President of the 
German Federal Republic and Dr, Hans 
Ehard, President of the Council of Ministers 
of the Bavarian State, have agreed to be 
Présidents a’Honneur of the session, Discus- 
sions will be led by Dr. Wolfgang Pohle, 
President of Incidi, 
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Economic Development in Syria 

In the 1958-59 fiscal year the U.A.R.’s 
budget for the Syrian Region was 
LS 542,572,800, The following year it rose 
to LS678,875,000. During the same period 
the development budget increased from 
LS80,000,000 to LS185,500,000. Again, 


during the 1958-59 fiscal year 317 industrial 
plants were constructed or expanded, while 
236 new plants were erected in 1959-1960. 
The striking growth of Syria’s industrial 
production is shown by the following 
figures (in tons, for year ending in Feb- 


ruary) : 





1957 1958 1959 1960 
cement 32,000 408,000 511,000 638,000 
glass 6,686 12,633 17,276 
knitware 8,620 9,480 10,352 12,018 
textiles 21,000 23,100 24,086 26,012 
dried fruits 2,346 2,580 2,794 2,978 





The Damascus Al-Ayyam lists the follow- 
ing miscellaneous items in the budget which 
give an indication of the problems being 
tackled in Syria today : 


Medical services — 1LS23,023,000 

Education: ‘58-59 — LS69,542,000 

“59-60 — 1LS83,387,000 

Social services — LS33,739,000 
New investments in 

productive services — LS46,597,000 


The medical services budget includes the 
construction of hospitals with free clinics, 
a preventive campaign against disease, the 
supply of clean drinking water and the 
drilling of new wells, The social services 
budget includes the establishment of social 
welfare centers in the villages, youth sport 
centers. and the improvement of living 
conditions in the villages. 

On the other hand, the proportion of the 
budget allocated to the security services and 
national defense has dropped from 64.2% 
in 1958-59 to 62% in 1959-60. 

The new five-year plan for industrial 
expansion in the Northern Region is to go 
into effect on July first of this year, and 
calls for a total investment of LS 560,000,000, 


New Election Law in Jordan 

Details of the new election law recently 
promulgated in Jordan have been published 
by the Jordanian al-Jihad. According to the 


new law the number of Members of Par- 
liament will be increased to 58. 

The Members of Parliament will be elect- 
ed according to the following key : 
Jerusalem — 

three Moslems and two Christians; 
Bethlehem — 
two Moslems and one Christian; 


Nablus — six Moslems; 


Hebron — five Moslems; 
Jenin — three Moslems; 
Tulkarm — three Moslems; 
Ramallah — 


three Moslems and one Christian. 

In the other areas the number of seats in 

Parliament will be allocated in proportion 

to the number of voters belonging to the 
respective religious communities, 


Development Projects in Jordan 


The Jordanian economic mission which 
recently visited Western Germany discussed 
various plans drawn up by the Jordanian 
Development Council, with a view to enlist- 
ing German aid in financing and executing 
these projects. 

The following schemes, listed in order of 
their importance’ were discussed with the 
Bonn Government : 

1. A search for mineral resources, whose 
cost is estimated at 1,100,000 dinars, A per- 
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manent geological institute will be set up 
in Jordan, It will employ seven foreign ex- 
perts who will be assisted by a team of 
Jordanians, Up-to-date equipment and dril- 
ling machinery will be placed at the in- 
stitute’s disposal. 

2. An hydrological survey of the El-Azraq 
River's underground water resources, Tests 
have shown that this river is an important 
potential water source, The El-Azraq’s water 
could be tapped in one of the following 
ways : 

a) It could be transferred through a 
tunnel to the Jordan River, the 600-meter 
drop being used for the production of 
electric power, From there the water would 
be led into the Zarqa River and then 
finally into the eastern a-Ghor canal; 

b) The water could be used in the El- 
Azraq area for the irrigation of 17,000- 
27,000 dunams of farm land; 

c) The water could be used for drink- 
ing purposes after being conveyed along 
the Iraq Oil Company’s pipeline to Amman, 
Irbid and other towns, 

The West German Government has been 
requested to supply geologists and drilling 
equipment for a three-year period. 

3. The development of the potash works, 
This will be carried out in two stages : 

a) A team of German experts will un- 
dertake a survey of the Dead Sea’s potash 
resources and will train workers; 

b) Germany will extend technical aid in 
the erection of a 4,500,000-dinar potash 
plant, a 600,000-dinar bromine plant and a 
70,000-dinar plant to refine table salt, 

4. The erection of a concentrated indust- 
rial area, The Bonn Government will be 
asked to supply the necessary equipment and 
experts. ; 

5. The construction of an electric power 
station and a country-wide electric grid 
with the assistance of German technical aid, 
equipment and capital. 


Fellaheen Allocated Land in Iraq 
The Baghdad El-Ahali reported recently 
that the Iraqi Ministry of Agrarian Reform 
has begun the distribution of 425 plots of 


Jand, between 15-18 dunams in size, to 
each of 425 families in the Suleimaniyeh 
area, The Ministry is also completing the 
construction of three model villages in the 
same area. These villages will have a total 
of 380 housing units, as well as a planned 
irrigation network, 

Another 1,000 plots of land will soon be 
distributed to landless fellaheen in the Kut 
area, which will also be the site of 14 new 
model villages. In the Suleimaniyeh area 
itself another 3,767 dunams are scheduled 
for redistribution before the end of the 
next winter season. 


Tourist Resort in the Suez Canal 

A large tourist project is planned for the 
Suez Canal, the Cairo Al-Gumburiya re- 
The deserted island of al-Balah, 
situated in the heart of the Suez Canal, is 
to be transformed into a large tourist resort. 
The island will be equipped with a casino, 
stores selling oriental jewelry and souvenirs, 
and entertainment and recreation centers. As 
all the ships passing through the canal halt 
by the island for five or six hours, their 
passengers will be able to go ashore on the 
island and to enjoy its tourist attractions. 
The island is 11 kilometers long and is two 
kilometers wide at its broadest point. 

The final details of the scheme are now 
being worked out by the Canal Authority. 


ports. 


Summit Conference Failure Affects 
Lebanese Economy 


According to the Lebanese press the 
failure of the Summit Conference in Paris 


affected the economic situation in most of 


the Arab countries, and particularly in 
Lebanon, 
The Lebanese stock market suffered the 


following severe repercussions ; 

1. More than LL 300 in cash 
was withdrawn from banks in Lebanon; 

2. Gold and jewelry worth LL 200 mil- 
lion were also withdrawn from the banks; 

3. Trade and 


million 


commerce were gravely 
affected, the overall loss being estimated at 
LL136 million; 


4. The stock market registered a sharp 
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decline in the price of stocks and shares, 
amounting in some cases to 50%. The total 
paper losses were estimated at LL1,000 
million. 

All these fluctuations were registered only 
one day after the Summit Conference's 
failure. A week later, after it appeared that 
the breakdown of the talks would not lead 
to atomic war, activities on the Lebanese 
stock exchange returned to normal, 


Saudi Arabian University Expands 

The Saudi Arabian authorities are plan- 
ning to expand the Saudi Arabian University 
in a-Riadh, established two years ago, The 
University has two faculties, for literature 
and science. It has 30 professors and 106 
students. This year two more faculties — 
for pharmacy (16 students) and commerce 
(55 students) — were opened. 

The students live in dormitories especially 
constructed for this purpose near the uni- 
versity, The authorities finance their tuition 
fees and living expenses. Every student re- 
ceives a monthly advance of L32 sterling, 
which he has to return in 
the end of his studies, 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


instalments at 


Fulbright offers New Suggestions to 
Solve the Palestine Problem 


As Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Fulbright has de- 
clared that he will suggest the following 
plan to solve the problem of Palestine, af- 
ter the coming presidential elections, 

This plan has two forms : 

The first: to amend the existing borders 
and to establish an Arab state within the 
Arab Triangle, with Nazareth as its capital. 
It will be inhabited by the Arab refugees 
and the Israeli Arab population. The new 
state will join in a federal union with Israel, 
with the understanding that the Arab state 
be demilitarized. 

Israel will pay reasonable compensation 
to all the Arabs who refuse to return to 
the new state. Part of the Western Bank 
will be annexed to the Kingdom of Jordan. 
The Gaza Strip will become part of the 


U.A.R, Israel will receive the demilitarized 
zones and those areas not made part of 
the new Arab state. 

The U.S. will give both Israel and the 
Arab state loans and economic aid, 

The second form: Israel’s borders to 
remain unchanged. The Western Bank will 
become part of the Kingdom of Jordan and 
the Gaza Strip part of the U.A.R Israel will 
accept the Arab refugees, give them Israeli 
citizenship and deal with them like all other 
Israeli citizens, Israel will receive loans from 
the U.S. to pay reasonable compensation to 
the refugees who desire to remain in the 
Arab countries. 

All the laws directed against the Arab 
inhabitants of Israel will be abrogated. 

The state of war between the Arab states 
and Israel will be terminated; the boycott 
and the blockade of the Suez Canal will be 
ended. 

This is the essence of Fulbright’s sug- 
gestion, which was written with the aid of 
the American Embassy in Egypt and of the 
advisers who were with him during his 
visit in Cairo, 


ROSE EL-YUSSEF (Cairo) 
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GENERAL 
The Eichmann Case 


The Security Council decision has doubt- 
lessly brought relief to all parties con- 
cerned, mainly because no heed was paid 
in the United Nations to the faint de- 
mand that the Nazi monster be tried be- 
fore an international court, and because 
Eichmann’s’ return to the Argentine 
was not mentioned, Thus terminated the 
phase in which it seemed to many that 
cold formalistic aspects were overshadow- 
ing what is, in effect, a major event in 
the history of the last 15 years, and a 
matter of historic justice and honor for 
the Jewish people, 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s announcement in the 
Knesset on May 23rd that Adolf Eich- 
mann, who was in charge of the Nazi 
“final solution to the Jewish problem,” 
was under arrest, and would be tried for 
his crimes in Israel, under Israeli law, start- 
ed off a world-wide wave of speculation 
and discussion, They were centered on a 
number of points, each bound up with pro- 
found emotional agitation: the very fact 
that Eichmann had succeeded in remaining 
alive and in leading a more or less regular 
life for fifteen whole years after the end 
of the World War; the persistent and stub- 
born faith which led to his capture, the 
details of the capture, at first kept rigo- 
rously secret, and then, little by little, leak- 
ing out from foreign sources, and ending 
up by the complaint of the Argentinian 


Government, and the dramatic international 
events which followed its inexplicable de- 
mand that Eichman be returned to Ar- 
gentina; the secrecy surrounding Eichmann’s 
place of arrest; and finally, the questions 
regarding the impending trial of Eichmann; 
the form this trial will take, when it will 
be held, will the accusations be as broad 
as possible, or limited to the details neces- 
sary for his condemnation. 


Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Visit to Europe 


An agreement in principle on the establish- 
ment of joint enterprises for the desali- 
nation of sea-water and the manufacture of 
artificial rain, promises to consider Israel’s 
aspirations to join the European Common 
Market, and a general exchange of informa- 
tion on aid to African countries, were the 
main achievements of Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion in his two-week trip to France, 
Belgium and Holland. During Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s 5-day stay in France he had two 
meetings with President de Gaulle and 
also met the French Prime Minister, M. 
Debre and the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Couve de Murville. In Belgium and Hol- 
land Mr, Ben-Gurion met the Royal Fa- 
milies and the Prime Ministers of those 
two countries. 


MAPAM on Israel-Arab Peace 


The Central Committee of the Israeli 
United Workers’ Party (MAPAM), which met 
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during the middle of June, devoted part 
ot its discussions to the problems of Israeli- 
‘Arab relations. At the close of the meeting, 
resolutions were adopted. It was also decided 
that the party’s Political Committee would 
use these general decisions in order to 
work out a more detailed program within 
the near future. 

1. With the failure of the Summit Con- 
ference, the international situation is liable 
to lead to growing tension within our re- 
gion as well, The State of Israel will there- 
fore have to increase 
ness, though avoiding 
lead to new outbreaks of viclence, But at 
the same time there is an even greater 
need for a revision of Israel’s foreign policy 
in. the direction of non-identification and in- 
creased efforts to win the friendship of all 
peoples. 

2. Israel must contribute to the relaxa- 
tion of tension in our region by renewed 
efforts toward peace, by making concrete 
suggestions for the solution of the problems 
in dispute, by preparing plans for the com- 
mon development of Israel and the Arab 
countries, including suggestions for the so- 
lution of the refugee problem within the 
framework of an inclusive peace-plan. 


its security aware- 
any acts likely to 


ECONOMICS 
Bank of Israel Reports 
Economic Progress 


The year 1959 was undoubtedly one of 
the best for the economy that Israel has 
yet had — this is the conclusion reached 
by the annual report of the Bank of Israel, 
published recently, The report lists three 
favorable developments which went to make 
1959 a good year: 

1. The gross national product increased 
by 12 percent as compared with 9 per- 
cent for the previous year. 

2. The trade deficit was $32 million less 
than in 1958. 

3. Prices quite stable, only 1—2 
percent rise being recorded, compared 
to a rise of 8 percent in 1957 and 
3—4 percent in 1958. 


were 


Price stability and economic growth were- 
not mutually exclusive, but complementary, 
as was shown by the economic achieve- 
ments of 1959, These were in no small 
measure due to the relatively small rise in 
the means of payment during 1959. 

The steady decline in the ratio between 
loans and unrequited revenue required to 
cover the trade deficit, and the total re- 
sources available to the economy was one 
of the most edifying indications of the 
nation’s progress towards economic inde- 
pendence. The deficit’s share of the total 
resources dropped from 18.5 percent in 
1957 to 15 percent in 1959. The rise in 
the gross national product reflected higher- 
labor and capital input, a substantial rise 
in the volume of exports, and the import 
of adequate supplies of raw materials. 

The report points out, however, that 
certain of the economy’s basic and charac- 
teristic weaknesses persist, such as the in- 
crease in private consumption, which absorbed’ 
half the increase in the gross national pro- 
duct, Similarly, the relatively slight rise 
of five percent in the level of investment: 
was imadequate to maintain economic 
growth, 

The two essential requirements for prog- 
ress towards economic independence, _ the- 
report states, are the expansion of exports, 
and an increase in private and public sav- 
ings to assure a high level of investment. 

The Governor of the Bank, Mr. D. Horo- 
witz, said on the occasion of the report's 
publication that though the results of 1959- 
were encouraging, no long-range conclu- 
sions could be drawn from them, In fact, 
a certain amount of back-sliding was al- 
ready discernible during the first months 
of 1960. 


American Israeli Paper Plant 
Doubles its Capacity 


plant for 
agricultural 


Israel’s first the production 
of pulp from waste was re- 
cently opened at the American-Israeli Pa- 
per Mills at Hedera, The $12 million for 


the establishment of the new plant and 
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for the general expansion of the Mills, 
were raised through a $6.5 stock flotation 
in the U.S., a $3 million loan from the 
American Import-Export Bank, a _— stock 
flotation in Israel and the company’s 
own resources, The expansion increases the 
mills’ annual production capacity from 
17,000 tons of paper to 40,000 tons, which 
will meet most of the country’s require- 
ments. 


ARAB AFFAIRS 
Speedier Compensation 


for Israeli Arabs 

On May 30, speaking on the budget 
estimates of the Prime Minister's Office, 
the Prime Minister told the Knesset that 
an effort will be made this year to ac- 
celerate the solution of a number of basic 
problems affecting the country’s Arab po- 
pulation, 

Considerable progress had been made in 
the past year in compensation, rehabilita- 
tion and housing for Israeli Arabs who had 
been evacuated from their homes. 

Of some 7,000 claims submitted to date, 
about 4,600 naa been settled by the pay- 
ment of compensation in the form of land 
or money. For the 20,000 acres acquired 
by the Development Authority, compensa- 
tion amounting to IL 6.75 million and 
about 7,000 acres of land had been paid. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion also announced that the 
Government plans in the near future to 
turn over Moslem Wakf (religious founda- 
tion) property to autonomous 
tion by Moslem communities. 


ARCH AEOLOGY 
Bar Kochba Letters Deciphered 


The contents of the letters written by 
Shimon Bar-Kochba, the leader of the 
revolt against the Romans in 132—135 C.E, 
(inside Israel) New Outlook, Vol. III, 
No. 7), have been deciphered by Profes- 
sor Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University. 
One of the was a Hebrew order, 
addressed to Yehonatan and Masabala, who 
were apparently regional commanders of the 
revolt, asking for supplies. The other let- 


administra- 


letters 
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ters (altogether six of them were found 
during the excavations conducted in the 
Judean desert), contain similar requests 
and orders to these and to other regional 
commanders, The accepted belief that the 
rebels were observant Jews has been borne 
out by an examination of the colored gar 
ments found on the skeletons of the war- 
An_ investigation has revealed that 
the gowns were made entirely of woollen 
material, instead of the rnixture of wool and 
flax that was common in the East. They 
thus observed the religious precept forbid- 
ding a garment to be made of a combina- 
tion of materials, 


riors, 


One of the Oldest Prehistoric Sites 
Found in Northern Israel 


One of the world’s oldest prehistoric 
sites inhabited by men who lived between 
a quarter of a million and a million years 
ago, has been excavated by Hebrew Uni- 
versity archaeologists, in the Jordan Valley 
scuth of Lake Kinneret, 

The dig, conducted on land farmed by 
Kibbutz Afikim, was described by experts 
as the oldest prehistoric site so far discover- 
ed in the Middle East, and contained 
remnants of 35 to 40 different species of 
animals, mostly extinct predecessors of the 
elephant, rhinoceros and turtle. Primitive 
flint tools found on the site belong to the 
“pebble culture,” the tools being made of 
water-worn pebbles of various sizes. Other 
important finds were two small fragments 
of a human skull and one human incisor. 
The brain pan is nearly three times the 
thickness of the skull of modern man, The 
find is further evidence that Palestine was 
part of Africa during the Pleistocene Period 
— the period when man first appeared on 
earth and to which the present discovery 
dates. The land link with Africa was later 
broken by the enormous upheaval which 
created the Jordan basin. The discovery 
has been dated by its presence in a geo- 


logical formation which pre-dates _ this 
earthquake, 
The site was uncovered through the 
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alertness of a member of the kibbutz while 
a bulldozer was clearing a piece of land. 


EDUCATION 
International Conference on 
Guidance for Handicapped 

An international conference on vocational 
guidance for handicapped workers will be 
held in Jerusalem 
September 1. The 
160 representatives 
expected to 


from August 28 to 
conference, 
from 21 countries are 
participate, will discuss the 
rchabilitation of people afflicted with various 
types of handicaps| physical and mental, 
and will be held under the auspices of the 
Association International 


in which 


d'Orientation Pro- 
fessionelle. 
CULTURE 
Japanese Art Museum Opened 
in Haifa 


A Japanese art museum has been opened 


on Mount Carmel, Haifa. The museum 
houses the unique collection of Japanese 
art, from the 11th century onwards, of 


OUTLOOK 


Mr. Tikotin, an art lover and dealer from 
Germany and Holland, The building of the 
museum, just recently completed, is hand- 
some and simple, with indirect light, and 
Japanese-style paper-covered wooden parti- 
tions. 


RELIGION 
Monastery on Mount Zion returned 
to Franciscan Order. 


The Franciscan Monastery near Ad Coe- 
naculum (the Hall of the Last Supper) 
on Mount Zion in Jerusalem was returned 
to the Franciscan Fathers after having been 
held by the Israel Defense Forces since 
the beginning of the War of Independence. 

The Franciscan Monastery was built in 
1936 as a substitute for the original Hall 
of the Last Supper, upon which a Moslem 
mosque was built in the 16th century. 
The Monastery was abandoned by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers at the beginning of the 
War of Independence, and was held until 
now by the Israel Army. 


THE COLLOQUIUMS IN FLORENCE 


(continued from page 36) 


ister’s statement that Egypt was not 
opposed to cultural meetings between 
Israclis and Egyptians, on condition 
that politics were not discussed. La 
Pira asked President Nasser if he didn’t 
think that 
enhance Egypt's prestige and strengthen 
her international status. To this Pre- 


sident Nasser replied that he recogniz- 


peace with Israel would 


ed this but that only a general cleans- 
ing of the atmosphere of the Middle 
East would make such a step possible 


for Egypt hinting at his sharp dis- 


pute with President Kassim of Iraq. 
In general, we are in contact with 

everybody interested in 

among the 


peace and 
Mediterranean 
peoples. I, myself, have had an extend- 
ed talk with the Secretary of the United 


friendship 


Nations. The latter listened, rather than 
think 


wait to see 


expressed opinions, I that he 


would like to how the 


situation develops. If our activities bear 
fruit he will undoubtedly be the first 


to bless our work. 














Against Discrimination in Israel 


During my visit to Israel, I was dismayed 
by some of the negative aspects which I 
observed in Israel society. During my stay 
of more than 5 weeks, in June-July 1958, 
I discussed some of them with many Isra- 
elis, including a number of Arabs, Under- 
standably, Arab-Jewish relationship intra Is- 
rael was of profound interest to me. I was 
appalled at the rancor I had found among 


so many against their fellow-Israelis, and 
what clearly seemed to me the _ inferior 
status of the Arab minority there. The 


answers I received to my questions regard- 
ing that subject were inconsistent. I found, 
for instance, that they varied largely, first, 
according to the party affiliation and party 
ideology of the individual, and _ second, 
whether my opposite number was Jewish or 
Arab, What a relief it was to ‘discover’ the 
New Outlook! At last, 


there was a movement in Israel that realized 


existence of the 


that the government of a State, not except- 
ing Israel, is duty-bound to treat and pro- 
tect all its citizens equally, affording them 
equal opportunity in every sphere, without 
distinction of race, origin, or religion. 

The above is in the nature of a foreword 
to what I really wish to say, 

In the May issue of New Outlook, 1 read 
with great interest Ze'ev Schiff's article on 
“Arab Secondary Education in Israel,’ and 
immediately serious 


questions relaung to 


that subject arose in my mind, He states, 
no Arab high 
Israel or in’ the 
Haifa, 


This is almost in- 


for instance that “there are 


schools in the south of 


mixed Jewish-Arab centers, such as 
Jaffa, Lod and Ramla.” 


credible! No reason is given; really, there 


cannot be 
ask: why ? 

Mr. Schiff states further that ‘‘these re- 
sults (the failure of the privately-tutored 
Arab students to pass their examinations)... 
are the outcome... of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Arab schools...’ He cites the 
shortage of Arab text books and the “lack 
of properly qualified (Arab) 
teachers.” I understand that Hebrew is 
taught in all Arab elementary schools as a 
second language, as it should be, since it 
is the language of the land, However, if so, 
why not admit those of the Arab students 
whose qualifications from the viewpoint of 
educational 


a valid reason and one must 


trained or 


them 
to admission, into mixed high schools ? And 
why should not the Israel Government (the 
Ministry of Education) establish schools for 


achievement would entitle 


the Arab youth where none exist? Isn't it 
the proper function of modern government 
to provide the populace with those things 
and in those areas where private  intiative 


has failed ? 
I remember Arab in 


attorney. 


meeting an Israeli 


Haifa, in the office of a Jewish 
He was a graduate of Tel Aviv University, 
having majored in economics, He was un- 
employed and, though he did not complain 
about his situation, I later discussed his 
with Dr, 


him very 


plight Guelfat, who remembered 


Why 


his caliber be employed as a teacher? 
I 


well could not a man ot 


Surely, 


even though he be = not specialized in 


pedagogy, his education would quality him 


immeasurably better than those who “are 


not qualified to teach even in 


primary 


schools.’ Furthermore, such teachers can be 
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required to attend courses in pedagogy and 
related subjects during school vacations and 
even during the scholastic year, on certain 
evenings, which should be given in strategic 
centers, 

Mr. Schiff says that “the Arab municipa- 
lities and local councils in whose areas the 
high schools are situated are largely to blame 
for the neglected state of Arab education.” 
(What he apparently meant is “education 
of, or for, the Arabs,” and not ‘Arab edu- 
cation.”) He laments) among many other 
things, the fact that “the Ministry of Edu- 
cation shows no flexibility in the line jt has 
laid down governing the aid it extends to 
secondary schools.” That, it seems to me, is 
a proper subject, or rather problem, for the 
Knesset to look into. Aside from the ethical 
aspect (is it excusable for a modern govern. 
ment to fail to come to the aid of any seg- 
ment of its own people where and when 
such aid is needed?), such a policy is harm- 
ful to the best interests of the nation that 
practises it. The progress of a country today 
requires that it have an educated, enlighten- 
ed citizenry, one that should, or in time 
could, be integrated into its social, economic 
and political fabric. This is particularly true 
of Israel, in view of its geographical location 
and the political situation. 

Mr, Salomon’s statement to Mr, Schiff 
that “there was no real need for additional 
high schools in the Arab sector,’ because 
“What will their graduates do? They al- 
ready constitute a problem because so many 
of them haven't found work,” js indicative 
of the situation which I found in Israel. 
One the one hand, there was a manifest 
lack of interest on the part of the Govern- 
ment in encouraging economic expansion in 
the Arab sector, which, with active en- 
couragement, would grow and, at least par- 
tially, cope with the question of “what will 
their graduates do ?”, while on the other, 
there was the practical absence of clerical 
employment of Arabs in the offices of in- 


dustry, commerce and government. Such a 
situation is, and should be, disturbing to 
Americans of Jewish descent. May I men- 
tion an jncident which, in my _ opinion, 
would illustrate the reason for such feeling 
on the above subject among Jewish Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I recently attended a banquet here in the 
interest (of the sale) of Israel Government 
Bonds, One of the local speakers told a 
story of how he, an American veteran, after 
retrning from active duty in World War 
I, was unable to get employment because of 
his name. And he told of his sister, whose 
efforts to get employment likewise failed 
until she changed her name to Larson. Subse- 
quently she was fired when another girl 
“discovered” that she suddenly brought her 
lunch along with her, and that it contained 
matzos, and reported it to the manager. 

Again, aside from the moral aspect (that, 
of course, cannot and should not be ignor- 
ed), does it behove us Jews, for thousands 
of years ourselves the victims of persecution 
and discrimination, to resort to such prac- 
tices against others ? At this very moment 
the Negro people in the Southern areas of 
the United States are involved in a struggle 
for the equal status of their race here. With 
very few exceptions, the Jewish-American 
citizens are actively supporting that struggle. 
Surely, we cannot adhere to two mutually 
exclusive principles, to wit: struggle against 
discrimination wherever we are a minority, 
and practise the same against a minority, 
where are the majority. 

Incidentally, it would be interesting for 
New Outlook readers to know whether or 
not there are any periodicals published in 
Israel, in Hebrew and Arabic, the purpose 
of which is to propagate reconciliation be- 
tween the two peoples within Israel ? If so, 
I am convinced that reprints of articles in 
such periodicals would interest 
New Outlook readers. 
Houston, Texas. 


certainly 


W. J. Atlas 
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